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New regulations ... more AIR Travel! 


Now, no favor- 


ites among carriers! 
Latest Military Reg- 
ulations make “‘sat- 
isfactory service’’ 
the only considera- 
tion. Hence, more 
use of Scheduled 


Airlines ... 


More direct routes, 
5-times-rail speed 
... takes hours, not 
days ... helps the 
Military get things 
done. 





Reduces man-hours 
of travel 80% or 
more ... gets in- 
dividuals or large 
groups on the job 
fast, refreshed. 


saves Manpower 





Cuts costs of meals, 
per diem allow- 
ances, stay-overs 
... saves 4 out of 5 
traveltime Pay 
Dollars. Yet Air 
fares (with meals 
included) are often 
lower than rail- 
pullman! 


saves Money 


Today’s Travel is Air Travel 


INSURANCE! Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





« Scheduled Airlines ows. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


PIONEER AIR LINES 

ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 








Above the Flooded River. Poised a few feet above the swirling 
flood, a telephone repairman tests a cable on a bridge between 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, while his 
companion uses a walkie-talkie to co-ordinate repair work. In 
other places, telephone men were forced to take to boats. 


FIGHTING THE 

NATION’S 

COSTLIEST 
FLOOD 


From the flooded sections of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have come stories of 
the loyalty, skill and courage of telephone 
people in one of the Nation’s worst floods. 


Many returned from vacations to help. 
In one town, a single radio appeal for former 
operators brought twice as many as were 
needed. Hundreds of trained telephone 
people from other states were rushed to the 
scene to help their fellow workers. 


Once again the Western Electric Company 
— the Bell System’s manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit — proved its value in an emergency. 


he * 


Meeting the Emergency. Telephone people not only worked vak 
iantly to restore service but to keep it going. Dikes were thrown 
around telephone offices. Switchboards raised above rising wa 
ters. Emergency power plants set up. Mobile radio telephones 
rushed to towns where telephone offices were washed out 


By plane, fast freight and truck it rushed 
millions of feet of cable and wire, telephones, 
switchboards and other needed equipment, 


No one can tell when or where such emer- 
gencies will occur, but the Bell System has 
to be ready and able to handle them when 
they happen. That means financially able as 
well as physically able. 


This points up again that it takes a finan- 
cially strong telephone company, with a 
strong supply organization like Western 
Electric, to give the Nation the service it 
requires. 


Flying to the Flood Front. 
Part of one hundred Long 
Distance operators who 
were flown from NewYork, 
Louisville and Chicago to 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
where a flood of calls fol- 
lowed the flood of waters. 
With traditional Bell 
System speed and team- 
work, they pitched in to 
help at busy switchboards 
in the stricken areas. 








Utee in a year for ESSO 





Esso Tug No. 11. New 103’ tug in Esso 
Standard Oil Co. fleet. Designed by 
Tams, Inc., and built by Gulfport 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Corp. 
Powered by a 1200-b.h.p. GM Model 
12-278A Diesel. 
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“Esso Tug No. 11” is the third General Motors Diesel-Electric-powered 
tug to be added to the Esso fleet in the past year. Whether it be 
for harbor duty or for towing heavily laden oil barges along the coast 

GM Diesel-Electric Drive provides dependable and efficient service. 


“Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service” 


sma Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


DIESEL 
| POWER CLEVELAND I 1, OHIO 


GENERAL MOTORS 











SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. + Jacksonville, Fla. + Miami, Fla. * Montreal,P.Q. +* New Orleans, la. + New York,N.Y. © Norfolk, Va. 
Orange, Texas . San Francisco, Calif. . Seattle, Wash. ° St. Louis, Mo. . Tampa, Fla. . Toronto, Ont. * Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D.C. + Wilmington, Calif. 
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MY MEXICO mavana’ 


SS MONMOUTH, one of the fleet of tankers operated by the 
Keystone Shipping Company, is equipped with Sperry Loran. 


Increase profits with 
LORAWV navigation of Gulf Stream 


To realize profits in getting oil prod- 
ucts from Gulf ports to the user with 
more speed and with less operating 
cost, many companies are equipping 
their entire fleets with Sperry Loran. 
> By taking frequent Sperry Loran 
“fixes” on the northbound passage, 
tanker captains can detect the posi- 
tion of the Gulf Stream’s fastest cur- 
rents and thus take full advantage of 
them. On the southbound passage 
courses can be selected to avoid these 


CREAT NECK, NEW YORK ~- CLEVELAND 


IN CANADA 
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currents. This enables a vessel under 
favorable conditions to increase its 
speed, saving hours of running time 
on every trip. 

> Surveys made by leading tanker 
operators and Sperry in studying the 
Gulf Stream’s current strength and 
variations with Sperry Loran have 
resulted in this entirely new method 


of navigating the Stream. 


> Three new loran stations in the 
Gulf of Mexico . . . integrated with 
the Atlantic Coast loran chain... give 
navigators improved coverage in this 
area. With Sperry’s Direct-Reading 
Loran, accurate fixes up to 650 miles 
by day and 1400 miles at night can 
be obtained from these stations. 


N fF THE PERRY 


if GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN 


LOS ANGELES 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
f idress all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








Daughter Seeks Information 
About Her Missing Father 


511 Main Street 
Laurel, Maryland 


’M WRITING to ask you for some in- 

formation I hope you can give me. 

' I'm trying to locate my father, whom 
LT haven't seen for six years. 

’ After several fruitless attempts of trying 
t© find his whereabouts I learned from a 
Pinkerton Guard at the Telephone Office 
im New London, Connecticut, that perhaps 
you could help me. 

My father is George Prescott Overton, 
former Coast Guardsman. He was born 
March 15, 1901, in New Jersey. 

As he and my mother were divorced or 
separated before my birth I never saw him 
till 1 was twelve and then only for a short 
while. 

My father also has two other children, a 


son 21, and a daughter 19. I am 18. We 


are very fond of our father even though 


we saw him only once. 

My sister and I are both married and 
we each have a daughter. We'd like our 
children to know their grandfather. They’re 
beautiful babies and I know he'd be proud 
of them. 

Please, if you can help me I would be 
so grateful. 


Respectfully, 
Jean Overton Six 


(Editor’s Note: Any of our readers hav- 
ing knowledge of George Prescott Overton 
are requested to write to Mrs. Jean Six. 
The records at that 
George Prescott Overton, former chief radio 
technician, 18 December, 
1945. His address subsequent to discharge 
is shown as 3915/2 Bluff Place, San Pedro, 
Calif. He was born on March 15, 1900, 
in Newark, N. J. E. L.) 


Headquarters show 


was discharged 
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Tells Of Setting Messages 
Adrift From Cutter Unimak 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 
ATT READING your recent article 
about drift bottles, 1 think you would 
be interested in the program that was carried 
out on the UNIMAK. 

During the UNIMAK’s patrol on Station 
DOG last February and on Station HOW 
last April a total of 70 drift bottles were 
launched. So far only one bottle has been 
recovered. This bottle, No. 63, was launched 
at 1940 R on 6 May, 1951, in position 36° 
02’N; 70° 03’W. The bottle was recovered 
by Captain Warren Levy of the M. V. 
JANET LOUISE on 1 August, 1951, in 
a position 116 miles SE x S¥2S from the 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, sea buoy. 

The bottles generally used were the 
empties from the Coca-Cola machine syrup 
supply. They seemed to be quite water 
tight; it was one of these bottles that was 
recovered. 

Also of possible interest—we had the 
message in the bottle written in four langu- 
(English, German, French, Italian) 
and enclosed a self-addressed post card in 
the bottle. 


ages 


Regards, 
Lieutenant Paul A. Lutz 


Recalls His Own Experience 
With Message In Bottles 
7 Crescent Street 
Ansonia, Connecticut 
HAVE JUST this minute completed 
reading the September issue of the Coast 
Guard Magazine. I read with much enthusi- 
asm the article on bottle messages which are 
thrown into the sea; an enthusiasm which 
has generated me into writing you this letter 
because just some five years ago while on 
weather patrol in the North Atlantic on 
Station ‘‘Charlie,’’ aboard the Cutter WIN- 
NEBAGO, I deposited several small -vials 


with messages in them into the ocean, and 
much to my astonishment, six months later, 
I received word from a young lady in Ire- 
land that she had successfully retrieved one 
of the small vials. 

At the time | deposited the vials into the 
ocean I was an Aerographer's Mate “‘striker’’ 
and the vials were the expended glass tubes 
which the humidity elements for radiosonde 
observations came in. The vials were ap- 
proximately five inches in length and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and very 
brittle. It still amazes me to this day how 
this small and brittle tiny vial reached Ire- 
land. I do not know the distance it travelled 
but I expect it floated some five months 
before it was found. 

Rather than go into detail on this phe- 
nomenon I am enclosing the original note 
which I wrote and sealed in the vial with 
Scotch Tape. I am also enclosing two notes 
which I received by mail from the young 
lady who found the vial. I am quite proud 
of this as a souvenir of my Coast Guard 
days. 

Continued good luck with the MAGA- 
ZINE. I look forward to it eagerly each 
month. 

Very truly yours, 
Albert Freije 


(Editor's Note: The finder of the bottle 
and message mentioned above was fourteen- 
year-old Mary Toolis of County Mayo, 
Ireland, who described herself as ‘‘Irish to 
the backbone.”’ In two interesting letters she 
described how she found the bottle floating 
on a beach near her home. E.L.) 


Indicates That Coast Guard 
Affords Chance For Study 
Coast Guard Depot 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

HAVE RECENTLY read articles per- 

taining to the young fellows in service 
finding that their talents are not appreciated. 
Well, I went to sea for many years in the 
Merchant Marine and finally decided to 
finish college, when in came the peace-time 
draft. I needed military service and chose; 
CHOSE, the Coast Guard. In service I 
have completed over 33 credits towards my 
University degree, all of which has been 
at NO cost to me. As most college men 
know, an average of 25 credits constitutes 
a year of college work. 

I have had an interesting training in the 
line of electronics, met some fine men AND 
officers. Far be it for me to give advice, for 
if anything I am only an experimentor. I 
simply watch and observe. If my opinion 
is asked, then I confound them, for under 
no circumstances will I take a side. I can 
say this; that my campus in the Coast 
Guard has been the snow of Newfoundland, 
the whole of the American continent and a 
chance to observe human actions as never 
presented in a college classroom. 

E. W. Fritz, ET2 
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Comments Upon Letter About 
Sailors And College Civilians 
Hatteras Inlet Lifeboat Station 
Hatteras, North Carolina 

N YOUR September issue you published 

a letter written by Fred Montgomery 
contrasting College Men with Sailors. If 
American mothers and fathers haven’t in the 
past looked upon sailors with scorn, after 
reading that article they surely will! 

Any average intelligent American citizen 
can surely see the biased and prejudiced 
viewpoint that the author of that article 
took. If the situation was as bad as he puts 
it, we would no longer be living in a de- 
mocracy, but rather in a type of government 
that they have in India; the Caste System. 

I had close to two years of college before 
entering the Coast Guard. I have been in 
the Coast Guard only eight months now, 
but I have yet to meet up with any of the 
situations that were mentioned in his article. 
I pull liberty in just about the worst town 
for sailors in this country, Norfolk, Va., 
and still the attitude of the people there 
does not seem to be one-tenth as bad as 
Fred Montgomery puts it. 

He states that college men are crooks and 
that sailors are hard working individuals 
who have put in long hours for every dollar 
in their pocket. Even in this he uses only 
one small illustration, the Basketball Scandal 
for example. I would like one Mr. Fred 
Montgomery to check with the F.B.I. and 
see just how many sailors are in their records 
for one crime or another. If you go to 
college, are in the Navy, are a farmer, or 
what have you, that has nothing at all to 
do with committing a crime. Rather it is 
all on the individual himself. I sincerely 
hope that Gene Melchiorre who was used 
for an example never comes in contact with 
that article because if he does, Fred Mont- 
gomery beware! 

There is only one conclusion to come to 
after reading such an article: the author has 
a guilty conscience. 

Yours truly, 


Robert L. Rich 


Tells Mr. Montgomery That 
He’s A Little Bewildered 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Y LETTER is in regard to Mr. Fred 
Montgomery in the September issue of 
the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Montgomery, I believe you have a 
very good point to argue on, regarding the 
general reputation of a sailor. Opinion is 
not placed where opinion is not due. Mean- 
ing, that there has to be something to have 
brought this attitude in view. Now, when 
you hear a voiced opinion on something, it 
doesn’t always mean that the whole thing 
is wrong. There are sailors who are just 
what people say they are. You know that 
and so do I. There are also sailors who are 
honest and straightforward. 
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when 
one zip does it! 
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WINDPROOF LIGHTER 
One zip and it’s Wiss 





even in wind or rain! 





Zippo Signature Model. Your Zippo Leather-Crafted Model. 


own signature or handwritten Cases in fine genuine leather. 
Message permanently engraved Calfskin or Morocco. Choice of 
on a Zippo! 4 colors. 
See Zippo Lighters at your Ships Service Store. Ask about Zippo’s 
service on personalizing your Zippo with initials, signature or message. 
© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 











UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


COMMANDANT 

U. S. COAST GUARD 
HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON 265, D.C. 


Mr. Edward Lloyd 

Editor, U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
213 West Street 

Annapolis, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Lloyd: 


My calendar reminds me that the U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine will be 24 years old in November. For nearly a quarter- 
century your publication has been true friend and unofficial 
spokesman of the Coast Guard, and for this loyal service all 
of us here at Headquarters are most grateful. 

As a public servant the Coast Guard is obligated to keep the 
public informed of its activities. This we attempt to do, but 
official reports are limited in their appeal and seldom touch 
the human side of our work. However, this particular field 
is covered in fine fashion by your magazine, which provides 
an enviable as well as a sentimental tie between the Service 
and the public. Over the years I have been impressed by the 
constant effort to improve your magazine, both in style and 
content. 

I wish you every success in your 25th year of publication. 


Sincerely, 


a wae 


MERLIN O'NEILL, 


Vice Adm., U. S. Coast Guard 
Commandant. 
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I don’t know whether I am making my- 
self clear to you or not but you seem to 
have experienced one of the incidents which 
you mentioned—like a college boy and’ 
yourself courting a girl. I think this will 
clear up that matter. It is not the clothes a 
person wears or the reputation he is sup- 
posed to have. If that said person has the 
personality and the ability, these things 
wouldn’t matter. If you expect to wait 
around until the parents of America change 
their opinion of sailors, don’t wait, son, 
don’t wait. You won't live so long! The 
reason why I can say this and am so sure 
that the opinion won’t change is because the 
few that are hurting the others will be ever 
constant. As near as I can figure, the main 
reason for these sailors’ conduct is the fact 
that they have no moral obligation to any- 
one. What if they do go out and get drunk 
and thrown in the can? Will it burt them? 
No. In fact, it makes him one of the boys 
aboard ship. The more you can drink, the 
tougher you are, the supposedly better man 
you are. So you see, Fred, this is why 
things are as they stand. Don’t get me 
wrong. If I were talking about the college 
student I would have used the very same 
words. After all, sailors and college students 
are distinguished only by a uniform. It is 
just the few that hurt the majority. 

Sam Mill, SN. 

(Editor’s Note: We disapprove of com- 
parisons of various groups of citizens. There 
are good and bad persons in all groups. It 
is utterly ridiculous for sailors to feel in- 
ferior to any group of civilians and it is 
utterly stupid to carry a chip on one’s 
shoulder. The intelligent sailor will be too 
busy with his own activities to waste time 
in making comparisons with persons in 
other professions. However, we don’t agree 
with the foregoing statements to the effect 
that drunkenness and misconduct on the part 
of a sailor are accepted with approval by 
his shipmates. Where did the writer get 
such an idea? = E.. L..) 


Wife Of Sailor Says Girls 
Do Not Shun Men In Uniform 
1633 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
S THE WIFE of a retired Coast Guards- 
man, the letter from Fred Montgomery 
interested me greatly. He feels that people 
have a rotten opinion of sailors. Also that 
he doesn’t stand a chance with a ‘“‘good’’ 
girl as long as he’s wearing the ‘‘blues.”’ 
Fred, you're wrong. First, let me tell you 
a thing or two about myself. I come from 
a good family. However, very narrow 
minded. The fact that they didn’t approve 
of me going out with a sailor didn’t stop 
me from marrying one. The same goes for 
you when you meet the right girl. 
She won't give a darn what you wear. 
That girl will be proud to walk down the 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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New miracle MICROSHEEN Finish 
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Rich deep tone... long lasting brilliance 


SOMETHING NEw has happened to boot 
polish. The miracle of Microsheen devel- 
oped in theGriffin Laboratories, bringsyou 
a New Griffin Boot Polish with the finest 
deep-tone brilliance you've ever seen. 
Microscopically fine in texture, its 
penetrating jewel-like luster gives your 
shoes a really rich, evenly-polished new 
shoe appearance. Even old, worn shoes 
respond. New Griffin Boot Polish covers 


scuff marks. It shines to a gleaming bril- 
liance at the first stroke of the brush. Its 
brilliance lasts days longer. 

Try this New Griffin Boot Polish. See 
the rich deep tone it gives. Its nourishing 
oils and waxes protect and keep leather 
soft and pliable—repel moisture. 

Used regularly it keeps shoes looking 
smart for months of extra wear. Six rich 
colors. Price 25c. Get some today. 


BOOT POLISH 
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AMAZING PROOF 
As a test, try New Griffin 
Boot Polish on a pair of 
your oldest shoes. The 
result will surprise you. 





























CAPTAIN CHARLES W. THOMAS 
Sailor — Explorer — Author 


A GREAT COAST GUARD BOOK 
TELLS STORIES OF SHIPS AND MEN 


T LAST it has been written! 

At last there is a book that depicts 
life in the Coast Guard as it really 
is! ; 

For years Coast Guardsmen have 
waited for someone to write a book 
that would portray Coast Guard life 
in its true light. This is not to say 
that there are not many excellent 
books dealing with the Coast Guard. 
On the contrary, several excellent 
books dealing with the Coast Guard 
have been published in recent years 
but most of these books have been 
of a cold historical nature that ap- 
pealed only to the student of facts 
and figures. 

Insofar as this critic is concerned, 
there has never been a Coast Guard 
book that actually took the reader 
into the forecastle, into the ward- 
room, into the daily life of a typical 
Coast Guard ship. 
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is where you find it 


But such a book has now made its 
appearance. Authored by one of the 
most modest men alive, the book is 
one of the finest examples of service 
literature to be found anywhere! 
The author is Captain Charles W. 
Thomas, USCG. His book is titled, 
“ICE Is Where You Find It.” 

Don’t let the title mislead you. 
This is no dull account of profes- 
sional cruising in ice fields. It is 
anything but that! It is the heart- 
warming tale of the experiences of 
officers and enlisted men who served 


with Captain Thomas during polar 
explorations. True, the subject of 
ice provides the background against 
which these adventures are painted 
but this is a story of men and their 
association together aboard typical 
Coast Guard vessels. 

Famed for his polar exploration, 
Captain Thomas has now estab- 
lished himself as a writer with 
amazing talents. His book is rich 
in humor, overflowing with drama 
and filled with a marvelous insight 
into the personalities of officers and 
enlisted men alike. His writing 
style—short, cryptic and pointed— 
might well be studied by all who 
aspire to literary laurels. 

Captain Thomas has given 
America a book that sparkles with 
chapters that bring to mind the 
writings of Mark Twain, Will 
Rogers and Jack London. 

Not the least of Captain Thomas’ 
accomplishments in writing “ICE 
's Where You Find It’ is his de- 
scription of Captain C. C. Von 
Paulsen, a description that courses 
its way throughout the entire book. 
Those who have been privileged to 
know Captain Von Paulsen will 


glory in the chapters that describe 
the talents of this amazing man. 
Those who have never known Cap- 
tain Von Paulsen will be much 
richer for having read about this 
great sailor and great aviator. The 
Coast Guard indeed owes a debt of 
gratitude to Captain Thomas for 
the manner in which he has rec- 
orded the personality and genius 
of one of the most colorful men in 
all Service history, Captain C. C. 
Von Paulsen, USCG. 

We recommend this book, “ICE 
Is Where You Find It’, to 
every officer and enlisted man who 
thinks he knows something about 
leadership and discipline. And we 
challenge all hands to point to better 
examples of discipline and leader- 
ship than those examples set by 
Captain Charles Thomas and Cap- 
tain C. C. Von Paulsen! This is 
one book that should be required 
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reading for every Cadet in the 
Academy and every recruit at Cape 
May and Alameda! It should also 
be required reading for every old 
salt who thinks that the seagoing 
profession has lost some of its 
rugged drama. 

In addition to establishing him- 
self as a very great writer, Captain 
Thomas also establishes himself as 
one of the most modest men ever 
to command a vessel. Throughout 
his book great credit is given to 
other officers and to enlisted per- 
sonnel. In fact, Captain Thomas 
in pointing out his own shortcom- 
ings as contrasted to the abilities of 
his associates. Rarely has the author 
of any book assumed such a modest 
attitude. 

It would be utterly impossible 
to quote many of the paragraphs 
that make Captain Thomas’ book 
so completely refreshing and enter- 
taining but we particularly liked 
the description of a wardroom epi- 
sode in which Captain Von Paul- 
sen and Captain Thomas made a 
modest wager. We quote from Pages 
72 and 73: 

“Sooner or later we got around 
to one of Von Paulsen’s favorite 
subjects: discipline. He lectured us 
for several minutes. 

“A ship’s crew must wage a 
never-ending battle with the ele- 
ments, V. P. said. Every member 
of her company must subordinate 
his ego to the good of all. But with 
too much discipline a ship's rank 
and file loses all initiative. The men 
become so dependent on their offi- 
cers that they won't raise a hand 
in self-preservation unless given an 
order by someone with gold lace on 
his sleeve. 

“V. P. summed up his theories 
in words to this effect: Disciplinary 
training must cultivate teamwork 
and strict obedience to orders among 
the members of a ship's crew. But 
discipline ts never fully effective un- 
less the men realize that the offt- 
cers who give the orders are capable 
of carrying them out themselves. 
And the officers must demonstrate 
that they are capable of carrying 
them out. Moreover the officers 
must inculcate self-reliance in their 
men—and trust that self-reliance to 
a certain degree. 

“Among any group of United 
States Coast Guard officers a dis- 
cussion of this nature ts bound to 
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ANTARCTIC ICE SURROUNDS the Coast Guard Cutter NORTHWIND but the powerful 


vessel continues to push its way through the threatening ice fields. 





A VERITABLE MOUNTAIN of ice confronted the Cutter NORTHWIND on many oc- 
casions and these occasions are dramatically described in Captain Thomas's book “Ice Is 


Where You Find It.” 
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‘ouch on two elementary discipline- 
building exercises which Service 
Regulations require as weekly drills. 
These are infantry drill and boat 
drill. Both are tmportant. Many 
officers consider one more important 
than the other, and the relative 
virtues of each drill have been the 
basis of heated argument in the ser- 
vice since the eighteenth century. 

“T mentioned this to V. P., fully 
knowing that he championed boat 
drill—and knowing he realized I 
favored infantry drill. 

“We argued our points. 

“Dammit!” V. P. finally said. 
“There's only one way to find out. 
The patrol to Cape Berlin won't be 
back for two days. We'll have to 
wait here. Take half your crew 
@shore and drill ‘em as infantry. 
Fake the other half and give ‘em 
boat drill. I’ve got two little round 
ifon men that say you'll come over 
to my side before this cruis ts 
ended.”’ 

“Taken!” I told him.” 

Just how the wager was decided; 
just which officer won the two 
little round iron men is something 
we will leave to the reader's of 
“ICE Is Where You Find It.’’ The 
results of the wager will prove of 
iMterest to everyone who has ever 
entered into a discussion of the rel- 
ative merits of infantry drill and 
boat drill. 

This is a book about versatile 
men who—regardless of peace or 

match their wits with 
Weather, spend rigorous lives in the 
iMterests of science, patriotism’ and 


humanitarianism, and get a kick Out” 


of it! The tougher the assignment, 
the greater the challenge to Coast 
Guardmen in whose vocabulary 
there is no word ‘‘can’t.”’ 

The Northland was not an ice- 
breaker—and it had a reputation of 
being top-heavy. On one very secret 
mission to deliver all the equipment 
and establish a high-frequency di- 
rection-finder station on a remote 
island far north of Iceland, Captain 
Thomas had to sail dangerously late 
in the season in direct disobedience 
to loading orders he found in the 
ship’s files, faced with the threat 
of capsizing. 

In 1944 the author assumed com- 
mand of the first of four ocean 
icebreakers built during the war. 
Powerful and efficient, the Eastwind 
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HE MADE AN INTERESTING two-dollar 
wager! Captain C. C. Von Paulsen (above) 
made a wager with Captain Charles Thomas 
relative to the comparitive value of in- 
fantry drill and boat drill. The results of 
the wager make interesting reading in 
Captain Thomas’ book, “‘Ice Is Where You 
Find It.” 


sailed—or rather crashed its way— 
farther north than any ship had 
ever traveled under its own power, 
and enabled its Coast Guard person- 
nel to accomplish a unique feat: the 
capture of an enemy surface ship— 
the first such capture by the United 
States since the War with Spain. 

It has been said that an officer in 
the Coast Guard must combine the 
characteristics of navigator, marine 
engineer, lifesaver, sea-fighter, inter- 
national lawyer and diplomat. Cap- 
tain Thomas wound up four years 
with the Greenland Patrol in the 
last capacity, and then he was off 
to the other end of the globe— 
with the Byrd expedition to An- 
tarctica in 1947. The penetration of 
the Ross pack by the naval group 
is an epic in itself. 

The final adventure takes the 
reader on a annual peacetime cruise 
with the Bering Sea Patrol where 


a scant two miles separates Soviet 
territory from Alaska. 

One of these days—sooner per- 
haps than some of us realize—our 
familiarity with the Polar Regions 
may mean the difference between 
winning or losing a global war. 

There are warmth and charm and 
humor, as well as a wealth of haz- 
ards and exploits, in ICE Is Where 
You Find It. 

By all means, read this book! 
Beg, borrow or buy a copy! But 
don't fail to read it. It is now 
available in public libraries, in book 
stores and, of course, available via 
mail through the USCG MAGA- 
ZINE BOOKSHOP. The cost — 
$4.50 per copy. 


When you reach the final page of 
“ICE Is Where You Find It’ you'll 
feel like writing a letter of thanks 
to Captain Charles Thomas for his 
success in portraying the true spirit 
of life in wardrooms and forecastles. 





More C. G. Personnel 
Train With The Army 


HE THIRD GROUP of Coast 

Guard personnel to receive Army 
training completed a course of Mili- 
tary Police instruction recently at 
the Provost Marshal General Center, 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 


Three outstanding members, 
selected for their marksmanship with 
the M-1 rifle, were SN Chester F. 
Leeson, from the CGC WINONA, 
SA Ronald R. LaPoint, 5th CG 
District, Norfolk and BMC Theo- 
dore Shipley, from Captain of the 
Port Office, Seattle, Wash. In the 
order mentioned above they received 
a pen and pencil set, a combination 
cigarette case and lighter and a poc- 
ket lighter. In the same order the 
scores were 392, 382 and 379 of 
a possible 460. 


Guest speaker for the graduation 
ceremony was Captain George E. 
McCabe, commander of the 7th 
Coast Guard District, stationed at 
Miami, Florida. 

The group represented all Coast 
Guard districts and was one of sev- 
eral similar groups who will be 
trained at the PMG Center’s MP 
Replacement Training Center. 
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ROCKET ENGINE delivers supersonic 
speed for Douglas “Skyrocket” 
(top), 


TWIN-JET ENGINE gives pure jet 
thrust for Douglas F3D “Sky- 
knight” (second). 


TURBO-PROP ENGINE combines speed 
and endurance for Douglas A2D 
“Skyshark” (third). 


\ RECIPROCATING ENGINE 
\ a provides work-horse 
‘a efficiency for Douglas 
AD “Skyraider” 
(bottom). 


Experience with all four modern 
types of power for aircraft in one 
manufacturing plant is unique. Yet 
Douglas has that experience as the 
result of prudent, peace-time plan- 
ning with the Navy. 

Best known of these Big Four is 
the AD-Skyraider. This reciprocat- 
ing-engined attack bomber has been 
in production since 1946, and is now 
a battle-tested veteran. 

In 1950 the twin-jet F3D Sky- 
knight was started down the pro- 
duction line at El Segundo. 





Also in volume production is the 
A2D Skyshark, turbo-prop attack 
plane. And the rocket-powered 
D-558-2 Skyrocket recently set new 
world records for speed and alti- 
tude as it sought scientific data to 
help build tomorrow’s aircraft. 

By manipulating the design, de- 
velopment and production of these 
power types, the Navy and Douglas 
have arrived at a flexible, “balanced 
power” position from which our air 
strength can be increased swiftly. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Skilled engineers and technicians 
find Douglas a good place to work! 
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A MESSAGE TO: — 


Pr. ite V)I, . 


PERHAPS YOU have a son; or 

perhaps you have a_ youthful 
relative or friend in whom you are 
intensely interested. 

Perhaps that young man is won- 
dering just what career to embark 
upon. Perhaps he has already com- 
pleted high school. Or perhaps he 
is presently enrolled in college. If 
so, this message is for you. Read it 
carefully. 


lo the right of this column there 
appears a picture of four young 
Cadets of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. Towering above 
ithem is the spire of the Administra- 
tion Building at the Academy in 
New London, Conn. A scene simi- 
lar to this one will be repeated dur- 
ing the approaching Christmas 
Season. 


Just what does this have to do 
with you, Mr. and Mrs. America? 
Just this: perhaps your son 1s eligi 
ble to join the young men who to- 
day comprise the Cadet Corps of 
the Coast Guard Academy. 

Of one thing you may be certain; 
there is no closed door at the 
Academy. The Academy is open to 
any qualified young American who 
is physically and morally equipped 
to meet the high standards and who 
has the necessary educational back 
ground. 

Your son may already be in one 
of the branches of the Armed Forces. 
He still is eligible. As a matter of 
fact, last year there were approxi 
mately seventy former enlisted men 
studying at the Academy. 

The four-year course of training 
at the Academy is the stepping stone 
to an honorable and distinguished 
career as an officer in the United 
States Coast Guard. It is an oppor- 
tunity that should receive the care- 
ful study and attention of every 
parent who has a son between the 
ages of 17 and 22. 
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Entrance to the Academy is based 
strictly upon the results of annual 
competitive examinations. The son 
of a humble truck driver has just as 
much opportunity to gain entrance 
to the Academy as does the son of a 
multi-millionaire! 


The next entrance examinations 
will be held in the month of Febru- 
ary, with tests being given in nearly 
every major city throughout the 
United States. 

Applications are sought from 
high school seniors who can qualify 
physically, and who will have been 
graduated by June 30, 1952, witha 
minimum of 15 credits, 7 of which 
are in required subjects as follows: 
Three units of English, two units of 
Algebra, one unit of plane geometry 
and one of physics. 

The physical requirements in- 
clude the following: 17 to 22 years 
of age; 66 to 76 inches in height, 
with proportionate weight; 20/20 
vision, uncorrected for each eye; nor- 
mal color perception and a minimum 
of 20 vital serviceable teeth. 

Graduation from the Coast 
Guard Academy carries with it a 
Bachelor's Degree in Engineering and 
an opportunity for a commission 
as an ensign in the Coast Guard. 
Students receive, in addition to their 
regular technical training, practical 
and professional training vital in the 
education of Coast Guard Officers. 
This education includes summer 
practice cruises to foreign ports dur- 
ing which Cadets put into use their 
theoretical and practical studies. 

We urge you, Mr. and Mrs. 
America, to obtain additional infor- 
mation about the Coast Guard 
Academy entrance examinations by 
writing today to the Commandant 
(PTP), Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington 25, D. C. Your son 
may be qualified to take the exami- 
nation next February. Or he may 
be so young that he will have time 
to spend another year or two study- 
ing those subjects that will best 
qualify him for the examination in 
1953 or 1954 or 1955 or 1956!!! 
Today is not too early for your 
youthful son to start preparing for 
a career as a Cadet and an officer in 
the Coast Guard! 

Get complete information by 
writing today to the Commandant 
(PTP), Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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GALS AND GOBS FEATURED ON RADIO NETWORK 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Cutter MATAGORDA, trans-oceanic airlines 
and “We, The People” get together following the recent telecast. Left to right: 
Phyllis Caroll, TWA hostess, Lt. Commander William Earle, Commanding Officer 
of the MATAGORDA, Dan Seymour of “We, The People,” Lieutenant Philip 
Simpson and Evelyon Conlon, PAA hostess. 


OAST GUARDSMEN from the Cutter Matagorda were very 
pleased with their ability as contest judges when they met their 
unseen choices for ‘‘Miss Heavenly Body’ and ‘‘Miss Heavenly 
Voice’ on a recent WE THE PEOPLE show in New York. The 
girls, hostesses aboard transatl+ntic airliners, were selected by radio 
in a contest conducted by the Coast Guardsmen while their cutter 
patrolled ocean station ‘‘Charlie,"” midway between Gander, New- 
foundland, and Prestwick, Scetland, on the great-circle route. 


The Matagorda is one of the many cutters that join with ships 
of six others nations to patrol ten stations in the North Atlantic col- 
lecting and broadcasting vital weather information and transmitting 
a radio-beacon signal to assist planes in their ocean flights. Part of 
the weather ship’s responsibility is the logging of passing planes 
in a check-in ritual. The plane radios its time and place of departure, 
destination and estimated time of arrival, altitude, course and speed. 
The ship responds with the current winds aloft and surface weather 
observations, and runs a radar plot to check the plane's position and 
determine actual course and speed made good. 


After the official check-in was completed, the hostesses would 
often come on the air to practice communications procedure. The 
cutter’s radar teams conceived the dual contest to help pass the 
lonely three weeks ‘on station’ and slack periods became happy times 
as contest data was compiled by radio. ‘Body’ candidates readily 
gave their physical dimensions and ‘voice’ contestants read poetry 
and free verse. Soon the contest was an ‘all hands’ project and the 
ultra-high-frequency, short-range receivers in the Combat Informa- 
tion Center (radar and plotting room aboard ship) were linked to 
the ship’s recreational radio loudspeakers, enabling all hands to 
listen to the conservation and vote for their favorites. 


Outstripping their 500 rivals, Miss Evelyn Conlon, New 
York, a Pan American Airways hostess, was named “Miss Heavenly 
Body,’’ and Miss Phyllis Carroll, Jackson Heights, Trans-World 
Airways, was picked as ‘‘Miss Heavenly Voice.” 


Under the auspices of WE THE PEOPLE and through the 
cooperation of TWA and PAA, the girls were the top attraction 
on the show that was seen over the N.B.C. network. In Boston, 
the Matagorda’s crew watched eagerly on their shipboard screen 
as their luckier shipmates at the studio presented the winning ladies 
with testimonial scrolls and compacts. 




















QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


QUESTION: Would Headquarters care to state 
the number of Aviation Electronics Technicians (AT) 
first-class authorized in the Coast Guard complement? 
And how many AT’s first-class, are holding that rate 
at this time? 

ANSWER: There are presently 15 Aviation 
Electronics Technicians (AT) first-class authorized 
and there are now 12 men holding that rate. At present 
there are no recommendations for advancements from 
AT2 to AT1 on hand at Headquarters. 
|} QUESTION: I have held the rate of CS2 for 
three years, with conduct marks of 4.0 It is my under- 
Standing that an almost hopeless case of stagnation 
@xists in this rating, that there will not be promotions 
Within this specialty for a very long time. In view of 
this fact, would it be advisable to change my rate to 
Storekeeper or Yeoman? 

ANSWER: There are quite a few awaiting ad- 
VYancement to CSI, and advancements are only being 
Made in small numbers from time to time. A change of 
fating to YN or SK would be approved at this time if 
fequested and you are found qualified in accordance 
With current instructions. 

QUESTION: How many- Aviation Pilots (en- 
listed) are there in the Coast Guard? Are these Aviation 
Pilots (enlisted) carried on a sentority list? If so, who 
ts the senior AP? 

ANSWER: There are 34 ADC (AP)’s and 2 
AD1 (AP)’s presently on board. There has been no 
seniority list within grade established. 


QUESTION: On May 15, 1951, I received a 
letter from Headquarters stating that if I desired to be 
advanced to Warrant Carpenter (T) it would be neces- 
sary for me to sign a statement agreeing that I would 
not seek retirement for two years. I promptly replied to 
the letter, stating that I would serve the specified time.. 
Enclosed with the letter from Headquarters was a list 
of Chiefs who were being considered for promotion to 
Warrant Carpenter. My name was fourth on the list. 
Recently I noted in the Weekly Report of Activity that 
the three men above me had been advanced to rank of 
Carpenter. I have also heard that a man whose name 
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was lower on the list than mine has also been promoted 
to Carpenter. This gives me reason to wonder if my 
letter of acceptance was lost? Should I send a tracer or 
should I sit tight? 

ANSWER: Your letter is on file and your in- 
formation that additional carpenters have been ap- 
pointed is false. Robert N. Piland, Jr. and Irenee Thi- 
bodeau are the only two who have accepted carpenter 
during 1951. 


QUESTION: I am interested in attending the 
Provost Marshall General’s School, Camp Gordon, 
Ga. What are the entrance requirements and how 
should I proceed in order to be given consideration for 
enrollment? 

ANSWER: The general requirements for Pro- 
vost Marshall General's School, Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
are given below. However, these requirements are in- 
tended as a guide for selection of personnel and may 
be waived at the discretion of the District Commander 
in order to meet the Port Security needs of the District. 
Requests for this school my be submitted to your Dis- 
trict Commander for consideration at such time as the 
district quota includes men of your rating. The only 
petty officer billets for which this training is indicated 
are in the boatswain’s mate and engineman ratings. 

Requirements: 

(a) Minimum age 22 years 

(b) Minimum heights 5’ 8”’ 

(c) Excellent military record 

(d) Physically strong and mentally alert 

(e) GLTS0 

(f) Must have had previous experience or be 
interested in military police work 


QUESTION: I have been in the Coast Guard for 
the past thirteen months but I previously served for 
thirty-eight months in the naval reserve. Am I entitled 
to draw longevity pay for that reserve time? 

ANSWER: Inactive Naval Reserve time can be 
counted to increase basic pay while on active duty. A 
statement of service should be requested from HQ prior 
to recording pay increase. 

QUESTION: How many men are on the eligt- 
bility list awaiting restoration of the former BTC rat- 
ings? 

ANSWER: | There are eight men on the eligibility 
list awaiting restoration of the former BTC rating. 


QUESTION: On what date does the next class 
start in the Aids to Navigation School at Groton, Con- 
necticut? 

ANSWER: _ The present class started on 24 Sep- 
tember. The next class will start on the 18th of next 
February. 


QUESTION: If I requested assignment to the 
Yeoman-Storekeeper School, would I have to suffer a 
reduction in rating? Iam now aCS1. 


ANSWER: No. Inview of shortage of Yeoman 
in rates of first class and below, it would not be neces- 
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HE CoAst GUARD’S new Chief of Public Informa- 

tion is Captain Leon H. Morine who recently 
moved into his new role at Headquarters, succeeding 
Captain S. F. Gray when the latter completed a five- 
year tour of duty in that capacity. 

Captain Morine is perhaps best known for his as- 
sociation with the famous Coast Guard Rifle and Pistol 
Teams of about fifteen years ago. Captain Morine was 
in charge of those teams during the years when the 
Coast Guard competed in distinguished fashion against 
the best riflemen and pistolmen in the world. 

Captain Leon H. Morine was born on 17 October, 
1905, at Lindsborg, Kansas. He was graduated from 
McPherson High School, McPherson, Kansas, and at- 
tended McPherson College prior to entering the Coast 
Guard Academy in 1925. 

His first assignments were aboard the Cutter Tampa 
in 1928 and the Destroyer Cummings from 1928 to 
1931. He next served as Watch Officer from 1931 to 
1932 aboard the Cutter Seminole based at the Soo. 
In 1932 the Captain served as Commanding Officer of 
the Small Arms Firing Detachment. St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and was in charge of destroyer qualification 
firing. 

During the years of 1934 to 1937 inclusive he 
was team captain of the Coast Guard Rifle and Pistol 
Teams and in Charge of small arms repair during the 
winters at the repair Base, Coast Guard Yard. 

In 1937 he was ordered to the Cutter Mohawk as 
Executive Officer, and subsequently as Commanding 
Officer until his transfer to the First Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Boston, Mass., in 1939 as Director of Auxiliary 
and then Personnel Officer until 1942. From the spring 
of 1942 to the fall of 1943 he was assigned to the 
Staff of Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier, and was in 
charge of setting up sailing vessels, yachts and other 
small craft as coastal pickets in anti-submarine patrol. 

In 1943 he was appointed Executive Officer of the 
Assault Transport Cavalier in the Pacific. He took part 
in the initial assaults on Saipan, Tinian, Leyte Gulf, 
Lingayen Gulf and in a secondary assault in Subic Bay, 
where in 1945 his ship was torpedoed, but not sunk. 


CAPTAIN LEON H. MORINE 
Chief, Public Information Division 


Captain Morine was next assigned to Headquartess, 
Washington, D. C., as Chief, Military Morale Di- 
vision until August, 1949, when he was designated 
Chief of Staff of the Ninth Coast Guard District, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In August, 1951, he returned to Head- 
quarters as Chief of the Public Information Division, 
his current assignment. ; 

Captain and Mrs. Morine (the former Emmelifie 
Maude Hyams of Charleston, S. C.) and their daugh- 
ter, Rita Estelle, 15, live at 4815 Bradley Blvd., Chey 
Chase, Maryland. 





sary to accept disrating. However, your selection for 
this training would depend upon the needs of the service 
at the time of request. Such requests may be submitted 
to the Commandant (PE) and should be renewed after 
six months in the event needs of the service do not per- 
mit favorable consideration at the time. Preference for 
basic yeoman training is, of course, given to qualified 
non-rated men since their training does not involve loss 
of training and experience in another specialty. 


QUESTION: In accordance with Personnel Cir- 
cular No. 19-51, how can I attend the Intelligence 
Specialist School at Washington, D. C.? If Head- 
quarters desires applications, what rates will be most 
likely to be given consideration? 
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ANSWER: Requests for Treasury Department 
Law Enforcement School may be submitted to Com- 
mandant (PE) via official channels. Since Coast Guard 
requirement for this type of training is small, quotas 
are assigned at infrequent intervals. Therefore, such re- 
quests should be renewed every six months. There is no 
restriction as to rating for this training. However, pre- 
ference would be given to persons with service or 
civilian experience in investigative work. 


QUESTION: Please inform me what the retired 
pay for a person with 30 years of service would be un- 
der the following circumstances: 

Inducted from Light House Service July, 1941, as 

BM 1. 

Served as BMC from June, 1943, to June, 1946 
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Reduced for convenience of government June, 

1946, to BM 1. 

BMC rating restored February, 1949. 

Present rating BMC, permanent. 

The Question ts, would the retired pay be 75% of 
$249.00 or 75% of the average of the past five years 
pay? 

ANSWER: If you are credited with 30 years 
active service you would receive 75% of $249.00. Sec- 
tion 432 (d) of Title 14 is also quoted for your in- 
formation: ‘‘(d) In computing length of service, 
for the purpose of retirment in the Coast Guard 
of any person of the former Lighthouse Service 
commissioned, appointed, or enlisted in the Coast 
Guard, there shall be included all service computable 
for retirement under the provisions of section 763 of 
title 33; and after July 1, 1948, in computing lon- 
gevity for the purpose of pay of such person there shall 
be included all service of such person in the Lighthouse 
Service.”’ 

QUESTION: I have been taking a course in 
Fingerprint Identification, Handwriting Identification, 
Identification of Typewriting, Method of Operation, 
Police Photography and others, including Criminal 
Identification and Investigation, with the “Institute of 
Applied Science,” 1920 Sunyside Avenue, Chicago, 
Hiinois. I have completed the course in Fingerprinting 
With good grades. Can I get a transfer to the Coast 
Guard Intelligence and keep my present rate of second 
Glass petty officer? 

ANSWER: Assignments to district intelligence 
duty are made by the District Commander concerned. 
Therefore, you may submit your request for such duty 
to your District Commander via your Commanding 
Officer. At infrequent intervals, qualified petty officers 
afe assigned to a short period of training in intelligence 
duties. In the event you desire such training you may 


submit your request together with supporting papers to 
the Commandant (PE) through official channels. 
There is no general duty rating covering intelligence 
specialists. However, if selected for such training, you 
may becwme eligible for the (XI) designator under the 
provisions of Personnel Circular No. 19-51. Change of 
rating is not required. In fact, future advancement 
would depend upon your qualifications in rating; and 
future asignment could not be limited to intelligence 
duty. 

QUESTION: May Coast Guardsmen attend 
Navy Chief Commissaryman’s School. It ts recalled that 
such schools operated prior to 1945 but little informa- 
tion about CSC schools ts available at this time. 

ANSWER: 


the present ime. 


These schools are not in operation at 


QUESTION: What ts our standing on the eligt- 
bility list for restoration of our former CPO ratings? 

ANSWER: Your standings on the date that the 
foregoing question was submited are as follows: 

James E. Lewis, ENL1, is in Group 9 to 11. 

John Asplund, MM1, is Number 1. 

George Olsen, BML1, is Number 32. 

Norman Whitney, RM1, is Number 25. 

Palmer Paris, BML1, is in Group 23-27. 


QUESTION: At this time ts there a course avail- 
able for Yeoman Third Class via the Institute? 

ANSWER: Yes, a new Yeoman Third Class 
Course became available via the Institute a few weeks 
ago. A new Yeoman Second Class Course also became 
available a few weeks ago. In order to obtain these and 
other free courses it is only necessary to submit an of- 
fical request to the Institute. For details, consult the 
Education Officer at your unit. 





WITH THE IVY-COVERED Coast Guard Base administration 
building at Government Island, Alameda, California, in the back- 
ground, 22 young recruits are sworn in by Ships Clerk Hugh 
Craven (right foreground), 12th District Assistant Personnel Of- 
ficer. These men will supplement over 500 recruits presently under- 
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xoing indoctrination at the Coast Guard Training Station on 
Government Island. Chief Quartermaster Henry Peyton, Officer- 
in-Charge of the 12th District Recruiting Office in San Francisco, 
observes from the left foreground, 
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i Another Reason Why 
B America prefers Budweiser 
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Do you know of any other beer whose 

label proudly tells you what that beer is B . 
udweiser 

made of? LAGER BEER 


Here’s the Budweiser warranty... 

choicest hops, rice and best barley malt 

... brewed into one of America’s finest 

genuine lager beers. That means that 

Budweiser is not once, but twice fer- 

mented... aged much, much longer TELEVISION 
than average. The result is the distinctive Erte bt che ty sen 
taste that has made Budweiser the THE KEN MURRAY SHOW. 


: Consult your local papers for 
world’s most famous beer. time and station. 


Budweiser 


LAGER BEER 
3usi3 There’s nothing like it... absolutely nothing 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ...ST. LOUIS 
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By AUBURN R. ROGERS 


Ol Jar bleishe 3 Lamps 


Here’s Your Chance to Take a Rugged Trip In Alaska Waters 


WEARY, frightened fisherman 
has belabored his ailing, battered 
fittle craft home from the clutches of 
a thrashing sea. He thanks his God 
for a light from ashore that appeared 
Out of the black night to steer him 
into port. The captain of a huge 
Passenger-liner brings his precious 
€argo in through buoys marking a 
channel so narrow his vessel has but 
few feet to spare on either side. The 
fisherman probably knows who 
Keeps that merciful light burning; 
the liner’s captain knows what 
Unseen hand places that buoy at just 
the right spot to betray the treach- 
erous reef beneath it. Do you? ‘‘Aids 
To Navigation,” (A/N), a much- 
revered but little-heralded section of 
the United States Coast Guard, has 
the answer. Do you want the job? 
Let’s say you're one of the mil- 
lions of frustrated individuals whose 
boyhood dreams were of becoming 
firemen, engineers, or sea captains. 
You chose sea captain. All right, 
fine. Your name is now Herman F. 
Rogall. You joined the Coast Guard 
over 25 years ago, and you've come 
up through the ranks from Quarter- 
master to Lieutenant. You're in 
command of a 180 foot, 1,025 ton 
Buoy-Tender, the Cutter Bitter- 
sweet, stationed at Kodiak, Alaska. 
You've served, peace and war, in 
everything from cutters to destroyers 
and transports, but you feel that this 
is your toughest assignment. You 
also feel that your ship might have 
been incorrectly designated, because 
your major problems have not been 
encountered tending buoys, but with 
lights. 
Your brief and infrequent re- 
spites, in line of duty, are super- 
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visory patrols of fishing activities, or 
an occasional supply run. Your 
hard/working crewmen grumble 
at the rigors of refurbishing the 
monstrous, unwieldy sea-buoys, but 


you've never heard any real, sea- 
going profanity until you pit them 
against the problems of ‘‘working 
a light.’’ These lonely, lighted auto- 
matic aids to navigation are, by the 
very purpose of their existence, 
located in the roughest, most inac- 
cessible and dangerous spots the 
harried Alaskan navigator can en- 
counter. They must be refueled 
periodically. They must be relighted 
when they fail. 

“All right, ‘Mac,’ let’s shove 
off!’’ you tell your Executive Officer, 
LTJG Hugh E. McCullough. We'll 
follow you as — tending buoys and 
keeping an ear cocked for distress 
calls enroute—you make the rounds 
of your lights. 

Proceeding westward from Ko- 
diak along the Alaskan Peninsula’s 


southern edge toward the ‘‘Aleutian 
Chain,”’ you encounter Mitrofania, 
160 feet of jagged, slippery rock 
that can be scaled only by use of a 
hand-line, mounted in place by the 
crew of last year. Each hand-line is 
used only once, and every trip a new 
one is left to the elements, not to be 
tested except by the weight of your 
Swiss-type climbers, a year later. 
The base of Mitofania entertains a 
pounding surf so deadly and shal- 
low that even your small boat may 
not go close, but lays off, landing 
the men in rubber-raft relays—a 
method borrowed by the World 
War II ‘Underwater Demolition 
Teams.” 

The rubber-boat landings are ac- 
complished by three men at a time— 
two making the precarious leap from 
boiling surf to slimy, barnacle and 
moss-covered rock—one man _ re- 
turning the raft for another load. 
Then the men, laden with hundreds 
of pounds of fresh batteries and 
other equipment required to put the 
light in condition for another year's 
operation, can begin their moun- 
tain-goat ascent. Their return to the 
boat and thence the ship is accom- 
plished by this process in reverse, 
and you’ve completed an amphi- 
bious operation against an enemy 
unseen but more vigilant and vicious 
than guns in ambush. 

A little later, employing about 
the same tactics at Andronica, you're 
not so lucky. Your first small rub- 
ber raft is slammed against a sharp 
reef with such force that it is punc- 
tured. Four of your men, hampered 
by a hundred pounds of gear, get 
back to the ship just before the craft 
has drunk its fill. 
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You're thankful for the ingenuity 
of officers like CBOSN Robert F. 
Rittenhouse, who had jammed his 
fist into the hole in the raft, keeping 
it afloat. You're thankful for the 
strength and courage of seamen like 
Pat Fosberg, or Tom Predmore, or 
Fred Silvers. 


Seal Cape, next, is a handy light 
to work, but the easily-accessible 
lights are rendered no less difficult to 
service because of the ‘‘accumula- 
tors.” These are clumsy, gas-filled 
tanks, used, where possible, instead 
of batteries for lighting fuel. They 
average about 150° pounds, and 
must be hauled ashore on the men’s 
backs. The ‘Cape’ harbors one 
other disadvantage—bears! The Big 
Brownies seem to enjoy coming out 
in the vicinity of your lights for an 
occasional outing. This trip you 
have orders to renew part of the 
light’s concrete base, so the ‘‘con- 
struction gang’’—your own men 
will have to be protected by an arm- 
ed guard as they mule-haul gravel, 
cement, mortar-box, etc. ashore. 


The crew returns with a report 
of hospitality. A group of six or 
seven bears had graciously consented 
to shift the scene of their romp else- 
where, permitting your men access 
to the objective. You could have 
had a nice rug for your cabin, but 
hunting is not on your agenda, and 
the boys had orders to shoot only if 
attacked. 


No use putting the firearms away, 
though. The next stop presents a 
menace more lethal than bears. 
Through Unimak Pass and east- 
ward again into the trackless Bering 
Sea, you steam past Scotch Cap and 
Cape Sarichef — ‘‘manned”’ lights. 
These lights have quarters for Coast 
Guardsmen who live hermits’ lives 
and maintain their lighthouses. 
“Tsolated,”’ the official term, is a 
mild adjective for this duty. 


Sea Lion Rock derives the name 
from its major occupants, and can 
be rendered a death trap by either 
the animals or the weather, as you 
are soon to discover. The sea lions, 
ordinarily docile to the point of just 
being in the way, don’t seem to care 
whether their lives are illuminated 
or not. They can usually be scat- 
tered enough by a few shots to clear 
a path to the light, except in mating 
season. Then, the seaman who's not 
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a sharpshooter may find himself con- 
fronted by a mad “‘bull,’’ weighing 
possibly a ton and armed with tusks 
that can rip a man apart in a single 
slash. 


A flurry of shots from the rock 
doesn’t disturb you, but you are 
concerned with a sudden weather 
change, for which this area is noted. 
Shortly after your crew has landed, 
the icy wind kicks the sea into a 
frenzy that could render their return 
impossible. The sky has blackened 
out visibility. Rittenhouse, with sea- 
men Doug Vernor and Tommie 
Evans, Chief Eastman, and others 
you can’t remember are on that sea- 
tashed rock. His bow-hook and 
engineer, Don Beard and Harry 
Cougan are probably keeping their 
boat dangerously close to the ripping 
rocks, to get the men back aboard. 
No man could survive a night out 
there. Several calls on the handy- 
talkie radio bring no response. 


Shortly after eternity, the boat 
appears out of the black. All hands 
are aboard! There's still the problem 
of snatching the boat and the crew 
safely out of the turbulent sea. The 
ordinary method of hooking on and 
hoisting the boat aboard is out of 
the question, and every minute 
worsens the situation. You give the 
order for all but the boat crew to 
get aboard by climbing up lines they 
can grab when the boat bobs near 
enough to the ship. After some 
bruising leaps to safety by your 
boatmen, they manage to save the 
swamping boat. 


Sailing thankfully away, you 
fondly remember your last supply 
run—a leisurely cruise up the tran- 
quil waterways from Ketchikan. At 
Cape St. Elias, LTJG Norman F. 
Cowan, your communications offi- 
cer, had found time to go ashore and 
examine a man for advancement. 
Machinist Gene D. Vecchione, your 
Ship’s-Service officer, had given the 
exiles there the unprecedented pri- 
vilege of examining samples from 
his store before ordering. Sheer re- 
laxation! 


A radio distress message interrupts 
your reverie, and you change course 
to speed after a stricken fishing ves- 
sel. You; locate the “Nordic Maid,” 
a large boat with a crew of twenty- 
two frightened men, floating help- 
lessly—a cable fouled in her screw. 


From here she could drift to Siberia 
without ever sighting land. You 
tow her into Akutan Bay, and set 
sail on your route again—Bristol 
Bay. 


The light at Naknek, in Bristol 
Bay, is an operation to challenge the 
hardiest versatility of tendermen. 
The Bay, when not frozen solid, is 
always clogged with chunks of float- 
ing ice. Your heavily-loaded crew- 
men are forced to slog from their 
boat across ice and deep mud flats to 
reach shore. Anything can happen 
at Naknek, and usually does. The 
first night’s operation, for example, 
goes as follows: 


1. Boat runs aground; is 
stranded by outgoing tide. 


Fosberg and Bob Smith, SN, 
fall through ice offshore—lose 
accumulators; Fosberg strug- 
gles out and Smith rescued by 
Earl Frances, SN. 


left 


Crew left freezing ashore 20 
hours awaiting aid; Seamen 
Charlie and Jim Hurd finally 
get fire built. 


Arlie Neal, EN3, Tom De 
vine, YN2, and Hal Thomas, 
HMI, volunteer to hike for 
coffee, get cafe owner out of 
bed; find his only salable bev= 
erage is ice cold beer. 


That following day, however, 
Naknek is conquered, and you, the 
Captain, stard on the bridge of the 
Bittersweet and look westward 
again. The run is done. 


You wonder wearily if the results 
of your work will guide you, as it 
must thousands of others, safely 
back to where you started. You 
must get back, because, soon, it will 
be time to start out again. 


On the mess-deck, your tired crew 
isn't worrying about that next trip. 
The boys are probably wondering 
more about some sort of celebration 
to end this one. Well, there just 
might be time for a stop at Volcano 
Bay. The commissary could furnish 
some lunch. The morale-fund could 
furnish some beer. There could be 
a deck-engineer softball game. 
You'll bet on the deck force. 


Yes, there just might be—they’ve 
damned well earned it! 


by Auburn B. Rogers, RM2. 
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HOPE TO BE A | 


USTANG. WHAT’S THE MEANING of the 

word? Not having a dictionary handy at this 
moment, I must trust to memory. The original mean- 
ing of ‘‘mustang”’ is ‘‘ a hardy wild horse of the open 
prairies, one that has been captured and added to 
the conventional herd of horses’. Obviously, the other 
horses were developed along more careful lines — 
properly fed, trained and exercised from infancy. The 
mustang (still speaking of horses) has to be broken 
to conventional habits at a more mature age than the 
young colt. 

Pity the poor mustang! It must be hard for him 
to give up the carefree life of the open prairies. Often 
he must miss the feel of the wild wind on a moon- 
light night! He must miss the open range where he 
could toss his head and feel n6 curbing bridle. And 
Oh! the joy of a wild gallop at breakneck pace through 
valleys and over pastures! Oh, the joys that must be 
felt by the mustang! 

But then one day comes a two-legged creature 
mounted upon a more conventional four-legged animal. 
This pair—man and horse—succeed in putting a rope 
on the mustang, the first rope he has ever known, 
and they lead him back to the restricted confines of 
a wooden enclosure. A wooden enclosure! 

Does the enclosure become a prison or does it be- 
come a happy rendezvous with a new and better way 
of life? On that first day in the enclosure the mustang 
is too confused to know the answer but whether he 
knows it or not, that enclosure will become exactly 
what he decides to make it. 

He—the mustang—may respond admirably to 
the schooling that will commence on the next day. 
He may find that the comforts of the enclosure com- 
pensate him greatly for his loss of uninhibited freedom. 
He may find that there are nice rewards of hay and 
grain when work is well performed. He may find 
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that it is pleasant to spend the cold winter nights in 
the comfort of a warm stable. Soon he may find that 
he is completely at ease with his associates— the horses 
who were introduced to their duties in a more normal 
and gradual way. True, he may find himself occasion- 
ally thinking of the “‘good old days’ but he'll put 
these idle thoughts quickly aside out of appreciation of 
the ‘‘better new days.” 

Or the mustang (still talking about the horse!) 
may fight with great fury the man who endeavors to 
place a saddle upon his back. He may kick wildly at the 
restrictions placed upon his movements. He may de- 
velop a slow anger for everything in his new environ- 
ment. He may refuse to pull his full share of the load. 

And at night he may look toward the distant hills 
where once he gamboled freely. And if a gate is left 
open he may return to those hills for a fling at the old 
unfettered life, returning to the comforts and advant- 
ages of the enclosure prior to the break of dawn. For, 
you see, he has learned that the enclosure has many 
desirable advantages. The pay in hay and grain is bet- 
ter than the pay he was able to scrouge out of the open 
hills and valleys! The physical comforts and the sense 
of pride that are part of the life in the enclosure are 
things not to be hastily cast aside. So this mustang 
smiles to himself and decides to enjoy life on BOTH 
SIDES OF THE FENCE! 

Soon when he is wanted by the man who operates 
the enclosure he is found absent — he’s out in the hills 
having a merry old time! So someone else has to accept 
his assignment. And as the months pass and our unwise 
mustang continues to accept all the advantages and 
privileges of the wardroom (Pardon me! I mean en- 
closure!) and also poaches upon the advantages to be 
found in forbidden territory, he becomes puzzled be- 
cause he has become the object of some criticism and 
disapproval on the part of his associates. 
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MUSTAN 


Enough about mustang, the horse. What about 
mustang, the commissioned officer who has risen from 
the wide open spaces of the forecastle and is now housed 
in the enclosure called wardroom! 

The Coast Guard has a great many mustang of- 
ficers and the chances are exceedingly good that more 


mustang officers will be created in the future years. 
How have our mustang officers fared? Have they 
moved gracefully and successfully into their new sphere 
of operations? On the whole, the answer is a resound- 
ing ‘‘yes’’ but there are some lessons to be learned from 


the errors made by those who — like the wild horse 
failed to put aside all the freedom that they had known 
in their original habitat. 

The mustang officer of today can be properly proud 
of his record. He is holding commissioned status at a 
time when the Coast Guard is not actually in dire need 
of men to fill commissioned billets. This is in contrast 
to the situation during the expansion period of World 
War II. Then there was a genuine ‘‘gold rush.’’ Men 
who had never dreamed of becoming officers suddenly 
found themselves sporting the gold stripes of ensigns, 
junior-grade lieutenants, lieutenants, etc. 

How did the mustangs of that period make out? 
Well, the Allied countries won the war so perhaps that 
is proof that everyone did a satisfactory job but let 
us be a bit more analytical. Let us ask the question of a 
mustang officer. 

First, let’s look at this officer whom we are going 
to question. He is a real-life character. He enlisted in 
the lowest rating many years ago, during the “rum 
war’ period of 1925. He served in every normal and 
routine capacity, eventually becoming a chief petty of 
ficer. He was a smart fellow — keen, alert and very 
much in love with the seagoing profession and with 
the Coast Guard in particular. He had a splendid record 
as an enlisted man so it was not surprising that he 
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moved up into commissioned ranks when the Coast 
Guard expansion took place ten years ago. 

We are not going to identify this officer by name 
because our conversation with him was of a personal 
nature and he was not speaking for publication. How- 
ever, it should be known that he is still a commissioned 
officer, having survived the post-war readjustment 
without reverting to enlisted status. Obviously, he is a 
mustang who has set an inspiring example for others. 

The writer put the question to this mustang on a 
quiet Sunday afternoon in the year 1944. We said, 
‘How are the guys making out? How about the Chiefs 
who are now enjoying the prestige of commissioned 
rank? How are they doing?” 

The answer came slowly and in measured words. 
“They're not doing so good. Some of them have 
proved that the only thing they needed was the op- 
portunity to show their ability but a lot of others have 
been disappointing.” 

I pressed further: ‘Just what's their trouble?”’ 

“Well,’’ replied my friend, “Some of the fellows 
want to accept the pay of an officer, the privileges of 
an officer, the prestige of an officer but, at the same 
time, they want to hold on to some of their enlisted 
habits. And that simply won't work.”’ 

I asked for some illustrations. 

“Oh, there are hundreds of illustrations,’’ said my 
friend. ““There’s the case of the mustang lieutenant 
who manages to visit the CPO quarters and sit around 
the coffee pot with several of the Chiefs, engaging ina 
typical bull session. He doesn’t stop to realize that other 
officers don’t feel free to invade the CPO quarters and 
fraternize on a personal basis. Naturally, the other of- 
ficers resent the mustang assuming a habit that is for- 
bidden to them. And the Chiefs frequently don’t like 
it either but they simply don’t feel free to tell the mus 
tang to get to hell out of their quarters and leave them 
to their own whims! 

“Then there is the mustang who is bent upon 
building a reputation as a good fellow. He fraternizés 
freely with enlisted men at all times. ‘Sure,’ says he, JT 
used to be an enlisted man myself.’ So he proceeds t 
build personal prestige among enlisted men instead of 
trying to build official prestige for himself among his 
fellow officers. Inevitably, this mustang finds himself in 
hot water. He alienates the officers who really could aid 
him in furthering his professional career and he also 
alienates those enlisted men who don’t happen to fall 
within the glow of his personal friendship. 

“And finally, he loses out with his special enlisted 
friends because one day one of those lads will step out 
of line and will become the target of disciplinary action. 
The mustang’s inability to save his enlisted friend from 
punishment will be interpreted as a foul blow by those 
enlisted men who enjoyed a personal relationship that 
should never have existed.” 

My friend continued: ‘‘In the Coast Guard there 
are two essential groups — enlisted men and officers. 
The two groups are separate and distinct. One group 
is just as good and just as decent and just as honor- 
able as the other but the two groups can no more mix 
than oil can mix with water! 

“A good enlisted man is a wonderful asset to his 
ship. He has every right to be proud of his profession 
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and proud of his ability. Likewise, a good officer is a 
wonderful asset to his ship — but you have to be one 
or the other, you can’t be a combination of both! 

“A mustang officer can’t go ashore with enlisted 
men and drink a few beers with them at a public bar, 
spin yarns with them and join in further frivolity for 
a long and joval evening — he can’t do that and then 
expect to carry out an officer’s responsibilities the next 
morning! But some mustangs have been trying to do 
this and they are wondering why they are having dif- 
ficulty holding down their professional duties.”’ 

Suddenly I turned upon my friend, thinking to 
catch him off guard: ‘“‘How are you making out as a 
mustang?” 

Very seriously and calmly he replied, “When I re- 
ceived the opportunity to become an officer, I deter- 
mined that I would be an officer. | wouldn't be part of- 
ficer, part enlisted man. I'd accept the increased prestige 
but I'd also accept the increased responsibilities. Just 
as I tried to be a thorough Chief Petty Officer, I'd try 
to be a thorough commissioned officer. I’ve never 
Wavered from that decision. From the day I took the 
Oath I've tried to be nothing else but an officer. I've 
tried to be an officer all the time, twenty-four hours a 
day. I’ve never visited the enlisted quarters except on 


official duty; I’ve never sat in on bull sessions with the 
Chiefs; I’ve never made shore liberty in the company 
of former enlisted buddies. 

“T’'ve always known that there is no such thing 
as a combination enlisted man — officer. I was deter- 
mined to be an officer. That’s where some of the other 
mustangs failed; they tried to be officers part of the 
time and enlisted men part of the time. It won’t work.”’ 

At this point I want to make it abundantly clear 
to the reader that the foregoing conversation took place 
in 1944 when officers were a ‘‘ dime a dozen.’’ The 
mustang officer of today is not likely to be one who 
falls into the category described in some of the above 
statements— but the future years are going to bring 
new opportunities for men who are now in the en- 
listed ranks and it may be well for them to think 
about the plight of the mustang — either the wild 
horse who is introduced to the confinement of a saddle 
or the officer who is introduced to the privileges and 
responsibilities of the wardroom! 

When the opportunity eventually comes to YOU 
to become a mustang officer, take time enough to de- 
cide whether you want to be an officer or an enlisted 
man. You can’t be a combination of both. You've got 
to make a choice! 
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Reactivation Detachment Puts Ships 


A GROUP OF Coast Guard personnel, consisting of 

five commissioned officers and thirteen enlisted men, 
arrived at the small town of Green Cove Springs, 
Florida, on 21 May, 1951. This Coast Guard Reacti- 
vation Detachment was established as an independent 
unit, operating directly under Coast Guard Headquart- 
ers, for the purpose of reactivating destroyer escort ves- 
sels. 

The Detachment was immediately placed under the 
operationat control of the ‘‘Administrative Detail,” 
which included the below named personnel, who were 
to be responsible for the completion of the many 
duties involved in this assignment: 


CDR Glenn L. Rollins (Commanding Officer) 
LCDR Gregory E. Smith (Engineering Officer) 
LTJG Everett B. Kopp (Electronics Officer ) 
SCLK Julian R. Sherman (Personnel Officer) 
PCLK Raymond C. Buday (Disbursing Officer ) 
PCLK John Boronowski, Jr. (Supply Officer ) 
John Rekuc, GMC. 

James N. Neville, DCC. 

Carl S. Pierce, ETC (Z). 

Wallace L. Campbell, EMC. 

George C. Hickman, EMC. 

John A. Midgett, ENC. 

Daryl D. Paul, ENC. 

Odus C. Barrett, YN1. 

Douglas Dycus, YN1. 


COMMANDER GEORGE BOYCE takes comand of the Cutter 
Finch as another former Destroyer Escort comes out of moth 
balls and joins the Coast Guard fleet. 
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COMMANDER GI , ROLLINS reads his orders placing him 


in command of th commissioned Cutter FALGOUT, This ves- 
sel was formerly esxtroyer Escort No. 324 and is one of six 
recently turned over to the Coast Guard by the Navy. 


Thomas A. Gannon, YN1. 

Francis E. Baker, SK1. 

Lee C. Ruhlman, SK1. 

Upon reporting to the U. S. Naval Station, Green 
Cove Springs, Fla., the location of the Detachment, it 
was discovered that Naval personnel of Commander, 
Florida Group, Sub-Group Two, had arranged for of- 
fice space, stowage space for supplies and the messing 
and berthing of Coast Guard personnel on board the 
USS Nueces, APB-40, Headquarters ship for Com- 
mander, Sub-Group Two. This pre-activation work by 
the Navy lessened considerably the initial work load of 
the ‘‘Administrative Detail.”’ 

The task of setting up the various offices for proper 
administrative work was accomplished expeditiously, 
personnel being briefed initially in their new assign- 
ments. All departments were organized and prepared 
by CDR Rollins to receive the first two crews for the 
CGC Forster and CGC Koiner, who arrived on 28 May, 
1951. 

Working in conjunction with Naval personnel, the 
Detachment turned to the task of reactivating the 
first two ships. One month after this unit was estab 
lished the first two destroyer escort vessels were re 
commissioned. 

The second two ships to be commissioned, the 
CGC Newell and CGC Lowe, were handled in a man 
ner similar to the first two, but many improvemenis 
were evidenced as the result of experience gained on 
the Forster and Koiner. The second two vessels were 
commissioned approximately one month after arrival 
of the respective crews at this unit. 
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The last two ships to be commissioned, the CGC 
Finch and CGC Falgout, complete the assignment of 
this detail. 

Personnel problems encountered during this as- 
signment were very limited due to the fine morale of 
all hands in general, notwithstanding the unseason- 
ably warm weather. 

It is safe to presume that CDR Frank Helmer 
(CO, Koiner, WDE-431), CDR Charles Masters 
(CO, Forster, WOE-434), CDR Victor Pfeiffer (CO, 
Newell, WDE-422) and CDR William Ellis (CO, 
Lows, WDE-425), along with CDR George Boyce 
(CO, Finch, WDE-428) and CDR Glenn L. Rollins 
(CO, Falgout, WDE-424), will long remember the 
colorful recommissioning ceremonies at Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. 


On five of the six ships, Commodore Chauncey 
Moore, USN, was the commissioning officer. Com- 
mander Glenn L. Rollins, USCG, was honored by the 
Navy as he recommissioned the Finch, WDE-428. 

At 0800, 24 August, 1951, from the forecastle of 
the ship the commissioning officer read the orders for 
recommissioning after the bugler from the Navy band 
on the dock sounded attention. Officers and crews heard 
a brief history of the ships during their service in 
World War II. Friends and relatives seated on dock 
benches could also hear the history as read, inasmuch 
as P. A. systems were provided. 

In the name of the Commandant of the Coast 


Guard, Commander Rollins observed that it had been a 
distinct pleasure to work with the Navy in the re- 
activation of these ships. Without their guidance and 
without the leadership of Captain Heckey and officers 
in his sub-group like LCDR N. Watkins, USN, Eng- 
ineering Officer, Sub-Group Two, the task of reactiva- 
tion would not be an accomplished fact. 

Commander Rollins, while recommissioning the 
Finch, called upon Chaplain Hopkins for the invoca- 
tion. Following the prayer, Commander Rollins de- 
clared the USCGC Finch in. active commission. Im- 
mediately, the commissioning pennant and the Améri- 
can flag were hoisted as the Navy Eand played our Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Commander Boyce next read a letter from the 


serving in the Finch. Commander Boyce then read his 
orders designating him as Commanding Officer of the 
Finch. 

After the watch had been set aboard the Finch, 
Captain Moore spoke briefly about the task of taking 
ships from the mothball fleet and breathing life into 
them again in the reactivation program. Captains Hec- 
key and Brown both mentioned the old sailor's farewell 
“good sailin’’ and the ceremony was brought to a close 
as the ship’s bible was presented by Chaplain Hopkins, 
The commissioning party was piped over the side, 
whereupon they proceeded to the Falgout for the same 
ceremonies. 

By Douglas Dycus, YN 1 
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GUILTY 


or 


NOT GUILTY... 














Many Lessons Can Be Learned From One Man’s Story of a Night in Jail 


THE WRITER OF THIS manuscript did not ask 
that his name be withheld but we are withholding his 
identity for obvious reasons. Futhermore, we have 
stricken from the manuscript the names of the city and 
state in which the unpleasant event transpired. We have 

also deleted the name of the Coast Guard Cutter. No 
good purpose could be served by identifying persons or 
places. Bd. 


HAVE HERE BEFORE me two dictionaries, one by 

John C. Winston and Company and, my favorite, 

by Webster. The seven-letter word I am _ seeking, 

“‘gestapo,”’ is not defined in Winston's volume and is 

very briefly defined in the back of Webster's as, 
state police.” 

This word was very well known in all American 
newspapers when Hitler and his gangsters were in 
power in Germany. The word “‘gestapo’’ was despised 
and hated by every true-born American who believed 
in justice for one and all alike. 

But this is the story of what happened to me. It 
can and will happen to many others if America doesn’t 
open her eyes! 

I spent the night in the city of —---————. I was 
placed in the dirtiest and filthiest dananin I have ever 
seen, helpless to make contact with anyone to have 
them go on my bond. This brings me to the beginning 
of what I want to say. 


“secret 


I came to this city approximately three weeks ago, 
ne been transferred aboard the Coast Guard Cutter 

- —- . whose home port is this city. During 
the time I have been here I have been on shore liberty 
five or six times. Having no friends or acquaintances, 
I could find nothing more enjoyable to do than ride 
around the town and the beaches on my afternoons off. 
I wear civilian clothes whenever possible when I am 
ashore because they are much more comfortable than the 
uniform. ‘ 

(Editor’s Comment: Inasmuch as this man states 
he was wearing civilian clothes we can dismiss from our 
minds any suspicion of prejudice against the uniform on 
the part of the local authorities. Remember, this man 
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was wearing civilian clothes, and, consequently, was 
properly subject to careful scrutiny by police officers 
whose job it ts to observe the actions of strangers in a 
community. — E. L.) 

Every place I went into, especially places that seem- 
ed to be a little on the shady side, people seemed to be 
watching me from beneath their hats. I know that I 
am not obsessed with any kind of phobia or mental 
ailment that causes me to think people are walking 
about and watching me. 

(Editor’s Comment: In the foregoing statement 
the writer admits that he patronizes places that are on 
the shady side. Persons who patronize undesirable 
places should not complain if they recetve rough treat- 
ment. E. L.) 

One night I walked into a bar to get a bottle of 
beer and a policeman walked in behind me and went 
to the opposite end of the bar and stood there leisurely 
talking to his favorite barmaid and watching me while 
I drank my beer. I finished drinking my beer and 
walked out to my car and the policeman came right out 
behind me! 

(Editor’s Comment: A policeman has the right 
to study the actions and behavior of any citizen al- 
though he must not molest the citizen without a rea- 
sonable reason for suspicion. The police officer had a 
perfect right to follow the writer out of the bar and 
observe his actions. People are at fault when they re- 
sent the normal actions of a policeman who ts per- 
forming his duty. E. L.) 

Two night later I went ashore on liberty again. 
When I got ashore I changed into my civilian clothes 
and put my uniform in the back of the car. I drove 
out of town seven or eight miles toward the beach. 
I stopped at a drive-in restaurant and ordered two 
hot dogs and a bottle of beer. When I finished eating 
I drove toward the beach for a few miles and then 
turned around and headed back into town, driving 
at a speed of 35 to 40 miles per hour and listening 
to a radio program. 

I decided to have another bottle of beer and a hot 
dog before I returned aboard ship and so I stopped at 
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another drive-in restaurant about three miles out of 
town, drank a bottle of beer and ate a hot dog 
and then headed toward town. Soon I noticed a car 
following close up behind me. It weuldn’t pass. I 
pulled over to the right side of the road as far as I 
could to give the car room but it failed to pass. 

I was driving along at a speed of about 40 mph. 
My radio was fading out so I reached over to tune 
in a louder station. There was no car ahead of me and 
I was aware of the one following in back of me. 

While watching my radio dial and trying to tune 
in a louder station, I san off the edge of the hard sur- 
face, automatically giving a quick jerk to bring my car 
back on the road. As quick as a flash the car behind me 
pulled up to my side and opened a siren as if it were 
going to a five-alarm fire in New York City. 

(Editor’s Comment: The writer admits he mo- 
mentarily lost control of his car, having taken his eyes 
off the road in order to tune in his radio. When he ran 
off the edge of the paved road he almost automatically 
became guilty of careless driving. The writer states he 
was making forty miles per hour but he does not state 
that he slowed down in order to permit the rear car to 
pass him. If he knew he was being trailed be would 
have been smart to reduce speed to such a point that 
the car would almost certainly have been compelled to 
pass. E. L.) 

I pulled to the side of the road and stopped. The 
cop came over to me and said, “‘Let’s see your driver's 
license.’’ I showed it to him. Without saying a word he 
ran his hand under the front seat of my car and pulled 
out two empty whiskey bottles. 

He snapped back at me, “You are drunk.”’ 

I said, ‘I am not drunk.’ 

He replied, ““You can tell it to the judge in the 
morning. Come with me.” 

I didn’t say any more to him. I was confident that 
I would be released at police headquarters. 

(Editor’s Note: Put yourself in the policeman’s 
position. You find two empty whiskey bottles in a car 
that you have under surveillance and which has just ran 
off the road. Would you belteve that the driver had 
been making use of the contents of those two bottles or 
would you surmise that he was merely carrying them 
along as ballast? Most persons dispense with whiskey 
bottles as soon as they are empty. The fact that they 
were found tn the car indicates that their contents had 
only recently been consumed. E. L.) 

He let my car sit by the side of the road unlocked 
with all my clothes in the back, and took me into the 
city snake pit. I never one time offered any resistance. 

He led me to a table with a man sitting by it and I 
was told to place the contents of my pockets on the 
table. I first placed my purse on the table and was dig- 
ging into my pocket for some change I had. I didn’t 
seem to be fast enough for the man sitting at the table; 
he jerked me around and frisked me up and down from 
head to feet. Then he poured the contents of my purse 
on the table. He fingered and scrutinized every bill and 
item with his ghoulish-looking hands and eyes and 
then threw it all together into a paper sack and said, 
“You will get this back in the morning. Come with 
me” 
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(Editor’s Comment: Many a police officer has 
been savagely assaulted; many an officer has been crip- 
pled for life, many murdered. Accordingly, police of - 
ficers naturally assume that every prisoner is a potential 
tough guy. E.L.) 

I said, “I would like to call my ship or my com- 
manding officer or the Automobile Association to get 
someone to go on my bond and get me out of here.” 
He declared, ‘‘I will do your calling, just follow me.”’ 

(Editor’s Note: We strongly deplore the actions 
of the police in not permitting this man to communicate 
with his ship or with someone who might look after 
his interest. A prisoner should be given every oppor- 
tunity to obtain reasonable and proper assistance. 

Fe) 

He led me around to the dungeon and unlocked 
the door and, when I paused to ask him a question, he 
gave me a shove that would have staggered an elephant. 

I tried to console myself and sit quietly until morn- 
ing but I couldn’t. I paced back and forth like a hungry 
lion in captivity. A negro boy walked by and said to me, 
“T will have you out of here in less than an hour.” I 
wondered what sort of connections he had. I asked him 
if he would try to see that my ship was called and 
notified and also the Automobile Association. He said 
he would. I didn’t see him or any one outside of that 
pit until the next morning. 

I didn’t sleep a wink the whole night. I just sat 
there and thought to myself, if a man can live 42 
years without being manhandled and shoved into a 
dungeon for such a minor offense, and then all of a 
sudden have it happen to him — God help us tem 
years from now! 

(Editor’s Note: We know that jail facilities in 
many cities throughout the country are horrible, are 
filthy, foul and nauseating. Yet it should not be fot» 
gotten that the American taxpayer is being hard pressed 
to support schools, roads, administrative offices, eté 
Jail conditions will only be improved when the tax- 
payer agrees to dig deeper into his pocket for more taxés 
— and it should not be forgotten that jails are places 
of confinement for people who violate the taxpayers 
laws! Some jatls are not fit for human habitation, of 
course, and these should be improved but where is all 
the money going to come from? E. L.) 

About six o'clock another negro came through an- 
nouncing to all inmates that he had a bondsman out 
there and any one that wanted to get bond “‘just say 
the word.”’ He also stated that you would get the needle 
if you weren’t bonded! I didn’t know what he meant 
by the needle but I had read something of these bond 
racketeers who go around preying on helpless prisoners. 
Several got bonded out; I couldn't understand why be- 
cause they would be tried in an hour or so. I had made 
up my mind from the beginning that I didn’t want any 
of the racketeer’s bonding and I would wait and get 
the so-called “needle.” 

(Editor’s Comment: Bondsmen perform a legi- 
timate business and no matter what one’s personal feel- 
ings are about this profession, it is a necessary one that 
enables prisoners to be released from jail prior to the 
hour and date of trial. It is, of course, a prisoner's privi- 
lege not to avail himself of this service. E. L.) 
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At seven o'clock a negro walked in with a stack of 
trays that looked like miniature pig troughs, and the 
contents something a sick buzzard had vomited. An 
elderly man hunched me and said, “‘If you don’t want 
yours, take it in anyway. I will eat it.”’ I took it gladly 
for him. He ate both and licked the trays. He was un- 
doubtedly mentally ill and belonged in an institution 
where he could get the proper care. I learned later 
through one of the inmates that he had spent 37 years 
behind the bars. 

(Editor’s Comment: We feel that great num- 
bers of men presently confined in prisons would be 
much better off in mental institutions but this country 
simply lacks the facilities for proper supervision and 
treatment of those who may be mentally disturbed. 
This ts one of America’s greatest problems — and tt ts 
not going to be solved in our times! E. L.) 

At nine o'clock we were herded out into a hall 
where two nurses sat to take some blood from each one. 
So this was the needle I had been hearing about. Now 
my tension was somewhat eased for I have taken many 
blood tests before. When that was over we were or- 
dered in next to the pit and told to strip bare. One of 
the pit doctors came out and looked us over but why 
I don’t know, unless he wanted to see if we were carry- 
ing some of the lice away from that dingy hole. 

(Edttor’s Comment: Frankly, we are puzzled by 


this action of the authorities in making all prisoners 
$trip. There may be some good reason for it but it 
Birikes use as a completely unnecessary and degrading 
act. Jails are filled with all kinds of human refuse and 
it 1s revolting to think that a man being held for a traffic 


violation might have to strip naked in the company 
of lewd characters such as can frequently be found in 
our jails. Do any of our readers know of any justifiable 
tcasons for such mass disrobing of prisoners—bearing 
in mind that the man chiefly concerned, was merely 
being confined while waiting trial? He was not actually 
under sentence. E. L.) 

Ten o'clock came and we were herded out to trial. 
My name was called last. 1 went before the judge. I 
didn’t have a lawyer and there was no way of get- 
ting one. Some one sitting at a table with a pile of 
books and papers before him barked at me to have a 
seat. He barked almost loud enough for the vibrations 
of his voice to shatter the window panes. He said, ‘“You 
are charged with reckless driving. Guilty or not 
guilty?” 

I said, ‘Not guilty.” 

Then the cop got up to tell his story. It was good. 

Then I was asked if I had anything to say. I said, 
“Yes,”’ and walked over and placed my hand on the 
Bible to be sworn in. I came back to the microphone. 
My throat was parched from not having anything to 
drink or eat and it was difficult for me to talk. 

The judge listened attentively while I related the 
episode of that particular afternoon, leaving out only 
one thing — the treatment I received from the jailers 
and not being allowed to call anyone. 

When I finished talking and walked down from 
the microphone, the judge asked me where I was from 
and I told him the Coast Guard Cutter — -. 
He said, ‘““You have a mighty fine bunch of boys on 
the —————————. And II replied, “Yes sir. I think 
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so.’ Then he said, “I will be very light on you. 
Twenty-five dollars and cost.’’ Fortunately I had 
enough to pay my fine, thirty-five dollars and some 
cents. 

(Editor’s Comment: Note that the prisoner was 
charged with reckless driving, not with drunken driv- 
ing. Evidently, no official mention was made by the 
police officer of the two empty whiskey bottles. In the 
latter case, the officer would have been faced with the 
need for proving that the driver was under the in- 
fluence. This charge seems never to have entered the sit- 
uation. In view of the fact that the writer admits hav- 
ing lost control of his car while adjusting his radio, it 
appears that the judge was correct tn finding him guilty 
of reckless driving. E. L. ) 

I reported back aboard ship six hours and some 
minutes AWOL and I was informed that no one had 
called the ship. The commanding officer wasn’t aboard 
so I went to the executive officer and explained why I 


*couldn’t be back on time. He in turn called the com- 


manding officer, which resulted in my being restricted 
to the ship inasmuch as I was AWOL and not acquitted 
of the charges. 

(Editor’s Comment: The commanding officer 
had little or no choice in the matter. Despite the 
frightfui overnight humiliation to which the young 
man had been subjected, and despite very natural sym- 
pathies for his misfortune, a commanding officer usually 
will accept the verdict of the civilian court. The young 
man was judged guilty by the duly appointed author- 
ity, therefore the commanding officer could not very 
well do anything else but institute disciplinary action. 

BL) 

I don’t how long I will be restricted but I hope 
before we leave on our next 40 days’ weather patrol 
that my restriction will be lifted and I can get in my 
car and sneak up a back street and get out of town and 
head for home. 

If you want to find the meaning of “‘gestapo’’ don’t 
look in your dictionaries but look around and about 
you. My experience in ———————’s snake pit spells 
““gestapo”’ in capital letters! 

(Conclusion: The very apparent emotional shock 
to which thts Coast Guardsman was subjected ts most 
regrettable. The fact that he deplores the foul con- 
ditions that extst in many jails ts to his credit. It is en- 
tirely posstble that he was the victim of a police officer 
of the smart-alec type. We do not know. We do know 
however that too many men look with carelessness 
upon their responsibilities as drivers of cars. Reckless 
driving continues to take a heavy toll of life and limb. 
And a little gasoline in a gas tank plus a little beer in 
the driver's stomach can often lead to the jailhouse! 

(Our best advice is simply this! Keep out of jail! 
We’ve never known a jail that was a pleasant place. 
And the poor overworked cops can’t be blamed for 
acting in a heavy-handed manner. Remember, they deal 
every day with thugs and cop-fighters and hoodlums. 
Their job is a difficult one—and when they find it 
necessary to apprehend you for any violation, they have 
no assurance that you are not going to be one more 
tough guy whose chief ambition ts to cripple a cop! 

(Stay out of jail! Jails are cesspools of human gar- 
bage!) 
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(In commenting upon the foregoing report, your 
Editor has borne in mind the fact that only one side of 
the case has been told. We haven't heard the policeman’s 
version. As for the judge's verdict of guilty, tt ts ob 
vious that this was the only proper decision he could 
make. 

(As for the loathsome condition existing in the 
jail, let the taxpayers dig up the answer. We'll wager 
that taxpayers aren't interested in spending more money 
for better jatls jails occupied most of the time by 
hoodlums! 

(One final werd of admonition to all civil auth- 
orities: in your efforts to enforce the laws of the city. 
state and nation do not lose sight of the fact that the 
citizen ts not guilty of any crime until found guilty by 
the court. The citizen merits every courtesy and every 
consideration that you can extend without interfering 
with the performance of your prescribed duties. And 
when taken into custody, the citizen should be given a 
prompt opportunity to communicate with outside 
sources. The personal freedom of every American citt- 
zen ts a precious possession. Do not tamper with it! 


THE BIG CUTTER MENDOTA has performed a number of 
varied tasks but not until recently did it play the role of a buoy 
tender. However, that’s just what it did when it came across a 
spar buoy adrift in the North Atlantic. Here the crew of the 
MENDOTA is seen bringing the runaway buoy on board. No ome 
has been able to explain how the buoy managed to elude its 
normal home waters. 





THREE TOP MARKSMEN OF COAST GUARD CLASS AT 
ARMY'S PMG CENTER — Captain George E ab (left) 
Commander of the 7th Coast Guard District, M i, presented 
uwards to the thre high score tirers of the M-1 rifle at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. These men were members of the third group of 
Coast Guard personnel to complete an eight weeks course of 
Military Police training at the Provost Marshall General Center. 


; 
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Vhey are (left to rig an Chester F. Lee of CG Cutter 
WINONA; ‘oint, 3rd CG District, Norfolk, Va.; 
BMC Theodore Shipley, 13th CG District, Seattle, Washington At 
the extreme right is Lt. Commander Emmett P. O’hara, com- 
manding officer of the CG Training Det. Camp Gordon (U. 8, Army 
Photo by Sgt. R. K, Multis). 








nf * U i Ces Guard Magazine Makes a Soll Jana Gift 
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PERSONNEL NEWS: — 


Many Men Carried On BMC Eligibility List 


Last month we published the names of 
the 116 first-class boatswain’s mates who 
successfully passed the recent examination 
for Chief Boatswain's Mate and were pro- 
moted to that rating. This month we here- 
with publish the names of the remaining 
204 men who also passed the examination 
and have been placed on the eligibility list 
to await future promotion. These men will 
remain on the BMC eligibility list until 
such time as Headquarters either authorizes 
additional promotions or directs that a new 


examination be held. 





FLASH! Since the above paragraph was 


written, more promotions have been made. 


The first 21 men on this list have been 
advanced to BMC. This means that the 


top man on the eligibility list is Milo 


Collins. 


Hall, Guy S. 
Barco, Levy S. 
Coleman, Frank A. 
Willsie, Eldon L. 
Hornick, Stanley J. 


McMullen, Richard P. 


Peterson, Alton O. 
Lovell, Cloyd J. G. 
Hutchinson, Edgar S. 
Wagner, James E. 
Askew, Edward H. 
Bragg, Erie G. 
Hamilton, Frederick 
Goudreau, Nelson L. 
Suffia, Leo J. 
McNab, Neil F. 
Merritt, Leeroe R. 
Hack, Cleo, Jr. 


Sanders, James C., Jr. 


Bowen, Ormand R. 
Mason, John L. 
Collins, Milo V., Jr. 
Green. Cecil E. 
Howe, Nels A. 
Worley, John W. 
Tuttle, Carl M., Jr. 
Mason, Charles J. 
Trochessett, Wilford 


Lawbaugh, William C. 


Crockett, Roy M. 
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Lovan, Elmer 
Enmeier, Martin F. 
Snell, Forrest W. 
Breuer, Ivan O. 
Pleck, Herbert J. 
Parrott, George T. 
Lunaas, Robert D. 
Oehser, William 
Murphy, Haden-C. 
Styron, Steve G. 
Dyer, Charles H., Jr. 
Bouler, Leonard L. 
Ernst, William P. 
Donaldson, John E. 
Nelson, Louis E. 
Tillett, Pennel J. 
White, Edmond F. 
Bridges, Alfred L. 
Prevost, Constant 
Hayden, Barney W. 
Wilcox, Osborne W. 
Marlow, Hollis 
Cook, Thurman T. 
Sink, Stanley B. 
Straus, Clark W. 
Eigo, James V. 
Carroll, Charles A. 
Austin, Norval O. 
Fox, Eugene F. 


Godlewski, Edward S. 


Williams, Bryant J. 
Edwards, Woodrow W 
Peacock, Thomas E. 
Evenden, John E. 
Pentecost, Denver 
Cournoyer, Norman 
Ward, Frank K. 
Gorman, Raymond J. 
Haldeman, Walter 
Aleck, Francis 

Day, Herman M. 
Reed, William C. 
Calais, Arthur M. 
Crittendon, Joseph 
Espenbaun, Sven 
Modon, Dario 
Cramer Louis J. 
Adams, Jack P. 
Hanley, Daniel J. 
Stumphy, Eugene 
Pritchett, Glenn L. 
McDonnell, Lawrence 
Flora, Melvin L. 
Fisher, John J. F. 
Young, William L. 
Johnson, Ray E. 
Doogue, William J. 
Wiley, Robert L. 
Wardell, Fred 
Storms, Albert 
McDonald Henry F. 
Annas, Walter J. 
Yung, Carl O. 
Wilson, Leroy Jr. 
Rogers, John H. 
Laplant, Edward P. 
Scotch, John F. 
Swan, John E. 
Whitlock, James 
Gaspar, Arthur 
Harrison, Thomas H. 
Hodges, Wayne B. 
Tutt, Forrest S. 
Davis, Dannie 
Groenhoff, Lavern 
Brunet, Henry E. 
Bryant, Carrol O. 
Dodson, Henry D. 
Molittieri, John J. 
Cosby, Norvel E. 
Nagle, James R. 
Fisher, John E. 
Cobb, Richard S. 
Davis, Louis A. 
Rose, Darrell V. 
Bettencourt, Arthur M 
Capinha, Emil 


Strang, Alder M. 
Reid, Carl J. 

Finley, Charles R. 
Walker, James T. 
Moore, Roger I. 
Midgette, Edward B. 
McLaughlin, Archie W 
Etheredge, George C. 
Smith, Henry S. 
Richmond, Leo L. 
Arnett, John A. 
Bothwell, James R. 
Hammond, Robert E. 
Lumpkins, Clarence C. 
Powell, Roland E. 
Clement, John D. 
Pyle, Donald W. 
Kruse, Raymond F. 
Bodkin, Anselm E. II 
Newton, Raymond L. 
Barton, Paul C. 

West, Kenneth 

Scovel, Clinton H. 
Croom, Archie B. 
Hines, Jarvis, S. 
Andrews, Ralph S. 
Parker, William O. 
Smith. George W. 
Childs, John S., Jr. 
Jones, Warren W. 
Hall, John D. 

Bagley, Robert E. 
Bagnell, Stanley M. 
Williamson, William / 
Wall, Robert L. 
Richardson, Dewey W 
Stockman, Clarence A. 
Wiersema, Laurin J. 


Richardson, Robert 
Musielak, Dewaine 
Aldret, Wiley E. 
Johnson, Clifford 
Dean, Donald E. 
Newman, Edwin B. 
McDowell, Louis R. 
Midgett, Valton G. 
Cavanaugh, Francis 
Robins, Homer C. 
Sawyer, James C. 
Leigh, Ronald 
McClain, Samuel P. 
Archer, Billie D. 
Barick, Edward A. 
Bernhard, Frank L. 
Garrett, Donald L. 
Northrop, Leland 
Mellor, Norman J. 
Backer, Arthur E. 
Ashby, Don F. 
Wheeler, Alfred W. 
Head, Billy E. 
Milstead, John D. 
Hunnicutt, Wylie H. 
LaForce, Cecil F. 
Harpin, Charles E. 
Slaughter, William 
Pennington, Parker 
Greer, Charlie J. 
Morris, Gilbert E. 
Bender, John J. 
Dailey, James D. 
Poulin, Maurice G. 
Aycock, William C. 
Queen, William F. 
Baker, Harold I. 
Sanderson, Paul L. 
Burroughs, William 
Watts, Harry B. 
Forbes, Thomas B. 
Bajowski, Francis K. 
Condrey, Calvin J. 
Boekhout, Donald E. 
Routon, Herschel O. 
Calabro, Tom 
Hare, Richard W. 
Mason, Cecil 

Barry, William F. 
Bomstead, Warren 





Retirement Policy 


T= PRACTICE of advising enlisted 

personnel by ALCOASTS or ALDISTS 
when a group of men will be retired is 
hereby discontinued. The policy set forth 
herein will govern all future retirements of 
enlisted with 20 or more years of active 


service. 


The authorized number of retirements 
during a calendar year will be affected on 


the following dates: 


(a) Approximately one-third on 31 


January. 


(b) Approximately one-third on 31 


May. 
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Remainder on 30 September. 
Requests for retirement on 31 
January must be received at Head- 
quarters not later than 15 Nov- 
ember. 

Requests for retirement on 31 May 
must be received at Headquarters 
not later than 14 March. 

Requests for retirement on 30 Sep- 
tember must be received at Head- 
quarters not later than 15 July. 

Once a request has been received at Head- 
quarters and acknowledged by the Com- 
mandant it is not necessary to submit an- 
other request. 

Temporary commissioned or warrant of- 
ficers whose permanent status is that of an 
enlisted person are eligible for retirement 
under Section 355 of the reference, sub- 
ject to such agreements as have been made 
in each case. 

Selection for retirement will be based 
entirely on the length of active military 
service. Inactive service, while creditable in 
the computation of retired pay, is not 
creditable or considered in the selection for 
retirement. 


C. P. O. Examination 
Examinations will be held during the 

first week of April 1952, to establish eli- 
gibility lists for advancement to chief petty 
officer, provisional, in the following ratings: 

Aviation Machinist’s Mate 

Aviation Ordnanceman 

Boilerman 

Commissaryman 

Electrician's Mate Telephone 

Sonarman 

Yeoman 


Electronics Technician 


Captain Thiele Heads 
Facilities In Europe 


HE COAST GUARD has as- 

signed Captain Edward H. 
Thiele, veteran engineering and de- 
sign officer and commanding officer 
of wartime transports, to head its 
Merchant Marine Inspection and In- 
vestigation details in Europe. He 
left recently aboard a Military Sea 
Transport Service vessel to take up 
his new duties in London, England, 
relieving Captain G. A. Littlefield 
who has held the post there since 
1949. 

Captain Thiele was accompanied 
by Mrs. Thiele, the former Vibeke 
Laub of Denmark, and their two 
daughters, Barbara, 15, and Vibeke, 
EI. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN GUARDED BY COAST GUARD 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN and Kear Admiral Stika talk casually prior to the 
President's departure from the Coast Guard Air Station at South San Francisco 
to Washington, D. C. 


HEN THE WORLD powers gathered in San Francisco to make 

peace with Japan recently, the Coast Guard played an important 
but unheralded role. The Coast Guard, along with the Secret Ser- 
vice, was charged with the security of President Truman and his 
plane full of international figures upon their arrival at the Coast 
Guard Air Station in South San Francisco. 

A select group of about 200 persons was permitted inside the 
Air Station's enclosed area as the President's four-motored plane 
taxied to a stop. Half of them were newsmen, a small group were 
city and military dignitaries, and the rest were city, federal and 
military police. 

Coast Guardsmen with loaded rifles patrolled the roof of the 
station hanger and other high vantage points where they could see 
all movements clearly. They were supplemented on the station 
grounds by Navy and Secret Service men. 

Rear Admiral J. E. Stika, who was both Commander of the 
Western Area and Twelfth Coast Guard District, was among the 
notables to welcome Mr. Truman as he stepped off the unloading 
platform of the Independence. The President's flag flew over the 
Air Station from the time he arrived until he was chauffeured out 
through the main gate enroute to San Francisco, a short time later. 

During his two-day stay, the Independence was closely guarded 
24 hours a day and no one was allowed near it. 

Early on the morning of September 5, after having made a 
historic nation-wide radio and television address in San Francisco 
the night before, President Truman met Admiral Stika once again 
at the Air Station. The two walked together to the waiting plane, 
talking casually, and stopping to pose, now and then, for the many 
news photographers gathered there. 

Before the Independence started its long trek to Washington, 
D. C., the President expressed his appreciation to Admiral Stika 
for the efficient job the Coast Guard had done. 


by Mel Abbott, JOI 
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‘TEN SHUN’ ! ! A snappy crew of Coast Guardsmen align them- 
selves for inspection at a General Muster at the Yard, Curtis Bay, 
Mad. Inspecting officers are Commander E,. E. Comstock, Admin- 
istrative Officer, and Chief Ship's Clerk L. Chenoweth, In 


aaa 


charge of the detail 
Arms. 


Muster. 


— 


AFTER APPROPRIATE retirement ceremonies at Port Angeles, Wash., Air Station, Dell 
0. Downing ADC, displays the wrist watch that was presented to him as a farewell gift 
from officers and crew. At left is the Comm ng Officer, Commander RK, R, Johnson, In 
center is the Chief's nghter, Joyce Ann 4 
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is Stanley 
Fourteen men were awarded Good Conduct 


With aail Guard Conwe 5 


a 


Dulski, Chief Master-at 


Medals at this 


Que, 


COMMANDING officer of the 
ANDROSCOGGIN, Miami Beach, Fla., is 
Commander Ned W. Sprow. That broad 
smile on the Commander's face is the re- 
sult of a gala farewell party given in his 
honor at Headquarters when he recently 
departed from his post as Chief of Military 
Morale, 


NEW Cutter 
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A FANTASTIC WEAPON IS ON ITS WAY! A U.S. Air Force 
Martin B-61 Matador otless bomber takes off with the roar, 
black smoke and the white heat of its rocket auxiliary thrust. The 
Matador is currently under advanced development at the Air 
Force's Missi t Center, Cocoa, Fla. The first flights at Hollo- 
man Air Force » were somewhat restricted as the Matador 


i to be tlown in figure 8s and circles to stay within the range, 
but at Cocoa the swift pilotless bomber flies straight out over the 
Atlantic Ocean, is tracked by radar stations down range. Aided 
with the thrust of a rocket, the Martin ador, spewing flame 
and smoke, leaves the launching platform. 








WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND Bay Bridge in the 
background, two new Coast Guard Utility Boats are shown loosen- 
ing up their engines in San Francisco Bay. The 40-foot craft were 


THE WINNAHS! Hhere are the coxswain and crew from the Neah 
Bay Lifeboat Station, new champions of the 13th Coast Guard 
District's Annual Mon oy Surfboat Races, held at Port Angeles 
Harbor. Left to right: Coxswain David D. Dixon BM2 (L), Jack 
MacDonald SN (ET), Leslie Phillips, SN, Bernard Brunk, dr. SN, 
Jerry Brussea SA, Robert KRemmenga SN, Wendell Finkbeiner SN, 
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assigned to various Port 8 
District recently and are car 


rity units in the 12th Coast Guard 
le of a top speed of over 20 knots. 


larnest Keaume SN, and Kay Solheim, SA. Second and third 
place in this year’s an al Monomoy Surfboat Race at Port 
Angeles were held by th ews of the CGC BERING STRAIT 
and the CGC Ww ACHUSETT. Port Angeles Air Station crew, win- 
ner in "49 and '50, found itself in fourth place at the finish line. 
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Cape May Ball Club 
Enjoyed Big Season 


HE GANG is still cheering about 
the football victory Cape May 

Receiving Center scored over Bain- 
bridge Naval Station, 13-12, in the 
opening game of the gridiron sea- 
son but before focusing attention 
upon the fortunes of our football 
team, suppose we review the im- 
posing record rolled up by our base- 
ball team. 

The Receiving Center baseball 
team concluded a very successful sea- 
son, having won the Cape May 
County Championship. In a total of 
51 games played, the team won 43 
times and lost only eight. 


The Bears got off to a good start 
with a 6-2 win over Glassboro Col- 
lege on the latter’s home field. How- 
ever, the most satisfying victory of 
the season was the one over Fort 
Dix, the First Army’s 1950 champs, 
on Dix’s home field. The Bears beat 
them by a decisive 10-3 score. Kas- 
par was the winning pitcher, allow- 
ing six hits. Later, with the Coast 
Guard team minus Kaspar, the sol- 
diers won a second game. 

The team was managed by Lt. R. 
Clark and Lt (jg) G. Garrett, who 
guided the club through an out- 
standing season. 


Pitcher Frank Kaspar was prob- 
ably the individual standout on a 
team of fine ballplayers. Included in 
his fine record were no less than three 


no-hitters and four one-hitters. 
Needless to say, he was the main- 
stay of the pitching staff. 


Three other pitchers also threw~ 
no-hitters during the season. Bill 
Philyaw, Rudy Craven, and Harry 
G. Jackson all turned the trick. All 
in all, six no-hitters went down in 
the books for the Bears this year. 

But the Bears were by no means 
a ‘good pitch, no hit’’ team. As the 
season ended, eight of the nine regu 
lars sported averages above .300. 
Larry Messina from Kansas City, 
Mo., and Jean Ferryman from 
Omaha, Neb., managed to top the 
.400 mark. Messina took batting 
honors with an average of .470. 

We played some of the best col- 
lege. semi-pro, and service teams in 
New Jersey and feel we had one of 
the better service teams in the coun- 
try during the past season. 
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Big Coast Guard Tug 
Active On West Coast 


THE CUTTER Yocona (WAT- 

168), one of the four ocean- 
going tugs of the Coast Guard and 
the only one stationed on the West 
Coast, made its first appearance in 
Seattle recently. It is believed she is 
the largest tug ever to visit the 
Seattle harbor. 

On a five-day trip from San 
Francisco the Yocona towed a 260 
foot APL Barge (‘‘floating bar- 
racks’) to the Port of Seattle for 
use there in the 13th Coast Guard 
District’s Port Security program. 

The ship left San Francisco with 
the barge in tow Friday evening, 
and arrived in Elliott Bay early the 
following Thursday, where she 
turned the barge over to local harbor 
tugs for berthing. 

The APL is a two-storied barge 
designed to house 600 men and will 
be used by Seattle Port Security 
forces as both offices and barracks. 

The Yocona herself is 213 feet 
long, powered by a__ diesel-electric 
drive, is capable of making a 10,000 
mile trip with a maximum tow, and 
carries a complement of 50 men. 
The Yocona’s permanent station is 
at Eureka, California, where she is 
on stand-by rescue duty. Captain of 
the Yocona is Adrian de Zeeuw, 
LCDR, USCG, who has been with 


the ship for the past three years. 

This: class tug is the largest im 
the United States — only in Europe 
are there any tugs as large. 





This is your magazine 

ee 
Because it is your magazine, it is 
the magazine for anyone interested 
in you 

*** 
It is the magazine for anyone in- 
terested in the Coast Guard or Coast 
Guardsmen 

* * 
If you don’t have a subscription to 
this magazine you should 

ee 
Remedy that situation today. 

** * 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is 
the perfect year-round gift for your 
friends, for our friends. 





OE ALE Fee 


“I DON’T KNOW WHAT time it is but it can’t be midnight yet 
cause my liberty is up at twelve and I’m still here!” 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 6) 











street with a guy wearing the “‘blues.’’ That 
girl will realize that it takes a real he-man 
to wear the blues. 

Stop having a chip on your shoulder. 
Remember, that you can hold your head up 
anywhere. You aren’t just earning your 
living. You're protecting your country and 
all we stand for. Don’t you realize that you 
are doing a very important mission by stay- 
ing in the U. S. Cuast Guard? You should 
be proud! 

Square your hat and take a look around. 
You rate the best. Have a good time. It’s 
later than you think. 


Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) James Line 


Chief Yeoman Suggests Less 
Boasting By College Recruits 


610 So. Canal Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


OLLEGE! Hell’s bells, that is one word 

taking an awful shellacking. Webster 
defines college as follows: “A society of 
scholars incorporated for study or instruc- 
tion esp. in the higher branches of 
knowledge.” An average person reading 
some of the articles submitted by men with 
college education would define the word 
“‘college’’ as, “I’m it, I’m the almighty and 
that’s it.’’ 

The way I see it and have also had it 
explained to me several times: Man enlists, 
draft-dodger or the what have you, then 
he makes certain everyone knows he attended 
college for a year or two or three. Person- 
ally, I don’t get it! I would think the man 
in question would, without first squawking, 
find out what the score is—learn to fight— 
learn to work—and above all work out the 
best way possible in which he could acquire 
and achieve his goal. 

Observe for instance the article submitted 
by the ‘‘Observing College Man and Yeo- 
man Striker.’ He gave no advice what- 
ever; he simply let it be known that he is a 
college man and looked up a few eighth-of- 
a-cent words and poured out freely, hoping 
he made an impression. Again, I don’t get 
it! 

Sure, gripe, it’s good for what ails you 
but, on the other hand, learn how to ask 
for things thru channels. Take my advice— 
first, show that you have something on the 
ball (instead of showing all mouth), sec- 
ondly, approach your Petty Officer in 
Charge Section Leader — Division Of- 
ficer or the next best in line (depending on 
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the unit) and find out “what’s what” in an 
Should a disagreeable 
answer be given, don’t give up then and 
there. Figure something better. Forget the 
attitude of, ‘‘I’m a college man, I rate more, 
right here and now.”’ If anything, I believe 
a college man should be an example of 
what they term understanding and work- 
manlike qualities. 

Get this straight, this does not apply 
to all college men, inasmuch as I’ve had 
many working under me who were good 
‘‘joes’’ and got ahead by not mentioning 
the fact that they were the big boys of the 
college era. They proved themselves by ex- 
hibiting patience, applying themselves ac- 
cordingly and used a lot of common sense. 
The first rating might have been slow, in 
cases, but advancements followed rapidly. 
Think it over. 


intelligent manner. 


Ace Cisek, YNC 


Protests About Gripes But 
Makes A Few Of His Own 


Lightship 534 
Coast Guard Depot 
Wood Hole, Mass. 
I HAVE JUST finished reading your in- 
teresting article about the throwing of 
bottles to sea with messages. This is an old, 
old story to the men here on the Nantucket 
Lightship. I myself have only been on this 
ship for a year so I am still just a ‘‘boot’’ 
to this ship but I am very much schooled 
in the art of putting bottles to sea. Hardly 
a day passes but what I throw over several 
with messages. I am a cook and I have 
plenty of access to all the bottles I want. As 
I empty them I wash them out and put in 
my name and address and give them the 
Heave-Ho. So far I have had three answers 
to my castoffs. One was from New Jersey 
and two from Massachusetts. 

Considering the hundreds I have put to 
sea this is not such a good average, is it? 
However I still have hopes that others will 
be answered in the future. 

Now there is something else I would like 
to get off my so-called chest. Every time 
I read the C. G. MAGAZINE all I get out 
of the Mail Buoy page is gripes and more 
gripes. What is wrong? Do the gripers 
know of the duty that we men here on the 
Lightship Nantucket have? We pull sixty 
long dreary days out here, listening to the 
fog horn and tossing about. How many of 
us have ever written in to complain? If 
some of the men who do all the griping 
could stay out here for a stretch they would 
really have something to bitch about. 

This vessel has not had a movie shown 
aboard here in over a year. WHY? No one 
seems to know. No one can find out why 
we can’t get movies out here. Other ships 
and shore stations get all the movies they 
want and more. Perhaps you can tell me 


why we here on the Nantucket cannot 
have them. Then again, other ships rate 
sea-stores cigarettes and tobacco. Do we get 
any? NO! Why? Again no one seems to 
know. That's just a few of the things that 
a man out here could bitch about, if he 
were amind to. So if you get any more 
letters from these six-months ‘“‘boots’’ just 
let ’em see my letter or, better yet, let them 
try a hitch on the Nantucket and then they 
can really have something to bitch about. 
In case you are wondering, I have six 

years’ service and intend to stay for the 
limit. 

Thank you, 

C. R. McFarland, CS2 


(Editor’s Note: We will continue to 
publish gripe letters in these pages because 
we feel that a great deal of good is accom- 
plished by permitting a man to air his feel- 
ings. Few things are more harmful to the 
welfave of a group of men than the thought 
that they do not have the privilege of voicing 
their gripes. While we certainly will not 
publish blasphemous letters that are the 
work of malcontents, we will publish those 
letters that voice reasonable gripes. When- 
ever possible, we will reply to the gripes in 
as fair and helpful a manner as possible. 

(As for the above complaint that the 
Nantucket lightship does not have motion 
pictures nor sea-store privileges, we believe 
this matter will be given proper scrutiny by 
proper authorites. E. L.) 


Can Any Reader Identify 
This U. S. Coast Guardsman? 


Ee ee 


Marine Barracks 

VU. S. Naval Activities 
Naval Gun Factory 
Washington 25, D. C. 


WOULD LIKE to locate a man who was 
serving in the U. S. Coast Guard in 
1936 and who was serving on a rescue 
crew in Cape Girardeau, Missouri during 
the flood of 1936. I do not know the name 
of this man as I was only five years old at 
the time, but I do know that his nickname 
was “‘Hienie.’’ He and some of his friends 
took me as their mascot. I am enclosing a 
picture of this man and myself for you to 
publish, if possible. Please return this pic- 
ture to me when you are through with it. 
While ‘“‘Hienie’’ was in Cape Girardeau he 
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PROTECTION TO FIT OFFICER’S NEEDS 


Stockade and blockhouse would once have been ade- 


quate protection. In battle today they would be 


useless. An officer in such a fort would be as vulner- 


ible as he is with life insurance containing a war 


clause. United Services supplies officers, only, world- 


wide coverage without restrictions 


for their specific needs. 


NOW 


Life insurance 


$10,000.00 of Life Insurance available 


with NO WAR CLAUSE 


Write to your service company for details — NOW 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1625 Eye Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 














YOU SAVE THE MOST AT POST! 


WE MOUNT OUR OWN PERFECT-CUT DIAMONDS! YOU SAVE THE MIDDLE- 
MAN’S PROFIT! COMPARE OUR VALUES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NO EXTRA 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


“The Brooklyn House of Diamonds” 


BOTH RINGS $35 


CH311—14K Yellow Gold 
Genuine Diamond in En- 
gagement Ring. Smartly 
engraved White Gold 
tops. $35 cash, or $12 
down, $5 monthly. 


GENUINE “STAR OF INDIA” 


14K 

CH1201 
uine “Star of India” 
side diamonds 
down, $10 monthly 


Heavy, 14K Yellow Gold Gen- 
stone, Two blazing 


$72.50 cash, 


BEWARE OF 


ti 


Sweetheart Set $45 
CH300—14K Yellow or 
White gold. 1 sparkling 
diamond in engagement 
ring. Wedding band skill- 
fully engraved. $45 cash, 
or $20 down, $6 monthly. 


$72.50 


or $32.50 
monthly 


IMITATORS 


CH551—14K Yellow or 
White Gold. Perfect-cut 
diamond in engagement 
ring. Wedding ring is 
cleverly engraved. $120 
cash, or $40 down, $16 
monthly. 


U. S. COAST GUARD RING 


ZA 


CH4001—A Heavy-weight beauty in mas- 
sive 10K Yellow Gold set with genuine 
synthetic ruby, sapphire or any birth- 
stone. $24.95 cash, or $9.95 down, $5.00 





Name 
Address 


Diamonds 
Silverware 





FREE 40-page catalog. 


“Where Every Promise Is Kept” 


$0-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Watches 


Etc. 


Rush at once! FREE 


427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Dept. CH401 
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and some of his friends often took me with 
them around town and bought me candy 
and different incidentals. 

I know this isn’t much of a lead, but 
maybe someone will recognize his picture. 
I would appreciate hearing from anyone 
who knows of ‘‘Hienie’’ or his where- 
abouts. 

Sincerely, 


Sergeant William R. Metzger 


Suggests Change In The 
Coast Guard Uniform 


— HAS BEEN on my mind and prob- 

ably on the minds of many Navy and 
Coast Guardsmen for a long time. I know 
you must have gotten many letters on uni- 
forms and what they look like, and how to 
wear them, but my question is, why 
couldn't the Navy and Coast Guard adopt 
a jacket to wear during the spring and 
fall seasons of the year? I know the Navy 
and Coast Guard govern their uniform by 
tradition, but as the old saying goes, ‘‘Tra- 
ditions can sometimes be broken.” 

I have heard many times that the uniform 
of the Navy and Coast Guard is the smartest 
uniform of the services, so why not improve 
this uniform and still make it the finest 
uniform of the services? 

I hope you'll publish this letter—and 
I hope a lot of Coast Guardsmen will read 
it and take notice. 

Your truly, 


Joe Garmly, SN 


(Editor’s Note: Frankly, we doubt 
that our readers want to read any more 
opinions about the Coast Guard uniform. 
This subject has been warmed—over so 
many times that there is practically nothing 
new to be said about it. However, we are 
not closing our pages to the subject but we 
want to caution aganst the writing of let- 
ters that will merely repeat what sailors 
have been saying for the past one-hundred 
years. Some like the uniform just as it is; 
some want certain changes. And that's the 
way it always will be! E. L.) 


Two Girls Seek Pen Pals 
Among Coast Guardsmen 
2240 Cleveland Avenue 
Steubenville, Ohio 
I HAVE A LOT of spare time on my 
hands and would like very much to 
write to a lonely Coast Guardsman. 


I would like to write to one who doesn’t 
receive any or much mail. 


I am 25 years old and I like to watch 
all sports, dance, bowl, write and receive 
letters. 


Sincerely your, 


Corinne Askowitz 
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1291 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
WOULD BE happy to correspond with 
some of the Coast Guard boys. 
Any letters will be welcome and I will 
be very happy to answer them. Please write. 
Betty Thurmen 


Wants Coast Guard Not To 
Overlook Ports Of Ireland 
Receiving Center 
Cape May, New Jersey 
Guns ENTERING the Coast Guard 
over three years ago, I have seen reports 
about the Cutter Campbell making Cadet 
summer cruises to Europe. The fact that 
Ireland has been by-passed on these oc- 
casions causes me to wonder if there is a 
significant reason behind it. These practice 
cruises being of a good-will nature, one 
would think that it would be to our best 
interests to extend them to the most westerly 
nation of Europe. 
Respectfully yours, 
James D. Doherty, BT 2 


(Editor's Note: The schedule of the 
annual Cadet Practice Cruise is always a 
matter of very careful study by the respon- 
sible officers and we feel that they give 
proper consideration to each of the dozens 
of countries that would welcome a visit 
from Coast Guard Cutters. If memory 
serves correctly, ships of the Practice Cruise 
have frequently visited Irish ports. E. L.) 


Is Worried That Congress 
May Change Retirement Laws 
USCG Radio Station 
East Moriches, Long Island 
Te IS A situation in Washington 
that I believe should be brought out 
and I am hoping your MAGAZINE can 
clear the matter up. 

A bill is before a session of the Senate 
to stop retirements. This bill states that be- 
fore an enlisted man could retire he must 
be physically unfit. This means that a man 
could serve forty or fifty years before he 
would be considered for retirement. It also 
means that when he retires he would be good 
for nothing else as he would be physically 
unfit. 

To add to the above, imagine what 
would happen in the higher ratings. Any- 
one making Chief before he was fifty or so 
would be a rarity. No one with any am- 
bition at all would stay in such a service. 
The draftees of course would have to stay 
eighteen months but they would compose 
almost the whole outfit. 

Please publish what you can about this 
matter. I don’t believe many Coast Guards- 
men know of the situation. 

Yours truly, 
Howard T. Curran, RM3 


(Editor’s Note: There is no need for 
alarm about possible changes in the retire- 
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ment laws. While a study of the retire- 
ment laws has been made, we feel that 
there will be no wholesale changes unless 
the international situation changes for the 
worse. E. L.) 








Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 








JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered. 


MARTIN WEININGER, SA, CGC 
Hickory, Staten Island, N. Y. (Chicago or 
Detroit). 

RICHARD BRIGGS, QM2, CGC Lowe, 
Long Beach, Calif. (1st, 2nd or 3rd Dis- 
trict) 

REUBEN YARBROUGH, EN2, Life- 
boat Station, Cuttyhunk, Mass. (5th Dis- 
trict) 

THOMAS PISCHE, SA, Coos Bay Life- 
boat Station, Charleston, Oregon. (3rd or 
9th District) 

F. C. BRENING, SN, Quoddy Head 
Station, Lubec, Maine. (3rd District) 

BOB SANDERS, FN, CGC Unimak, 
Boston, Mass. (Baltimore) 

ROBERT FEISTER, FN, CGC Chin- 
coteague, Norfolk, Va. (9th District) 

PAUL HOCHEISTER, SN. CGS Mes- 
quite, Saulte Ste Marie, Mich. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

ROBERT McNULTY, 
Head Station, Nantucket, 
12th District) 

DON HULSE, CS3, Plum Island Sta- 
tion, Washington Island, Wisconsin. (5th 
District) 

SANFORD MOORE, SA, and LONNIE 
DIXION, SA, both of the Cutter Newell, 
San Francisco, Calif, (5th District) 

ROY TARAMASCO, SA, Matagorda, 
Boston, Mass. (New York) 


SN, Sankaty 
Mass. (11th or 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥ 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 














Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 
Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHRALL 8T. NEW YORK 








SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
req 0] 1°) 3 “— 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 








Take a Personal Interest in the 


ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 











SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
oe e 


CY Construction 
’ of All Types 
BD 
Heavy Hoisting 
Merri17-CHAPMAN & ScoTT 
CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland 
Key West 


Boston New london 


Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 

















GOVERNMENT 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 





NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 
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When You Are In 
NORFOLK 


Patronize These Advettisers: 





U.S.C.G. Officers 
UNIFORMS 


Caps :: Insignae 





Known throughout the 
Service as makers of the 
Best Whites in the States 





Frank Thomas Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va. 











The Oldest Established Place ot 
Its Kind in Norfolk 


SAVAGE’S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Specialists to U. 8. Coast Guard 


UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
CIVILIAN OLOTHING 


Mail Orders Given Prempt 
And Careful Attention 
Measurement Blanks and Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


Ask The Old-Timers About The 
Reliability Of SAVAGE’S 
Phone 21283 
236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 











LOOK SHARP 


TAILORS 
Acres Fiom WAVY YNCA 
U. §. Coast Guard Mail Orders 


Given Special Care 





183 BROOKE AVE.,— NORFOLK, VA. | 








JAMES LLOYD, SN., Pier 9, East 
River, Seaman’s Certificate Unit, N. Y. C. 
(8th or 11th District) 

FREEMAN EMBREE, _ SN, and 
CHARLES MATIJASICH, EN3, CGC- 
83428, Charleviox, Michigan. (3rd, 7th 
or 8th District) 

MATT SCHEIGAN, SN, CGC Calu- 
met, San Francisco, Calif. (9th District) 

JAMES R. LAUSTEN, SA, CGC Bibb, 
Boston, Mass. (Great Lakes) 

SEFTON ASHTON, FC2, CGC 
Forster, San Francisco, Calif. (1st or 3rd. 
District) 

ROBERT DICKSON, SN, CGC Sorrel, 
Boston, Mass. (11th, 12th or 13th Dis- 
trict) 

CHARLES FLANAGAN, SN, _ Ditch 
Plane Lifeboat Station, Montauk, Long Is 
land. (New London) 

JAMES SIMPSON, FN, and FRED 
ZELEZNICK, SN, of the CGC Shadbush, 
Mobile, Alabama. (Simpson to 3rd or 5th 
District; Zeleznick to 11th or 12th) 

ALEX TRASKO, SA, Patrol Boat 
83387, Port Isabel, Texas. (3rd District) 

THOMAS TAYLOR, SN, Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Monmouth Beach, N. J. (7th Dis- 
trict) 

ROBERT ELLIS, QM2 CGC Spar, 
Bristol, R. I. (3rd District) 

EDWARD WILCZYNSKI, BM3, Nia- 
gara Lifeboat Station, Youngstown, N. Y. 
(7th District) 

ELVIN HUSE, SA, Air Station, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. (11th or 12th District) 

RICHARD McCool, SA, Air Station 
Elizabeth City, N. C. (2nd District) 

MAX RABUN, EN2, and JOHN 
DAVICHICK, SN, CGC Matagorda, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Portland, Maine) 


ONE OF 
OUR OWN 


Clipped from the Neue Zurcher, 





Zeitung, Switzerland: A Swiss was 
entranced by a splendid Russian film 
of Artic exploration seen in a Zurich 
theatre. Icebergs, polar bears and a 
handsome, modern icebreaker featured 
the documentary, which ended by ex- 
tolling the quality of the ship and 
other equipment. The ship bore a 
prominent Russian name on the bow. 
The sharp-eyed Swiss watched the 
whole show with great interest, in- 
cluding a split-second shot that 
showed, stamped on one of the boat's 
beams the words ‘“‘U. §S. Coast 
Guard.” 
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At 
Uniform 
Shops 
And 
Ships’ 
Service 
Stores 


AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


FAVORITE GAL... 
FAVORITE COLLAR 


Both have to be Perfect or they're no 
longer favorites. That's why every Linene 
Collar is perfect. Always fresh looking, 
snowy white and made to be perfect ft: 
ting. Look your best always — wear 
Linene. 

Remember, Linene cloth faced, pai 
filled Collars can be worn on both si 
When they get soiled, into the waste 
basket. It reduces laundry expense, it 
Saves time and fuss. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO. 


111 PUTNAM AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 


Ewry, Mechanic can Ste Up his Skill with 
AUDELS GUIDES. Conta ming Practic al Inside 
Informs sion in a Handy Form. Covers facts and 
figures of your Trade. All illustrate a ande xplained, 
Books sent to you for 7 Days Free Examination. 
Send No Money—Nothing to Pay Postman, Check 
and Mail Coupon Today. 


----- MAIL ORDER ------ 
AUDEL,49 W.23 St.,NewYork 10,N.Y. 


Mail for 7 days free taal books marked (X). 

I agree to mail $1 in 7 dis on each book ordered 

and $1 a month until purchase price is paid. If 1 

am not satisfied with guides, I will return them. 
“BLUEPRINT $2[ WELDERS $1[ CARPENTERS $6 
MACHINIST 4 RADIO 4_\)MATHEMATICS 2 
ELECTRICITY 4| |/PLUMBERS 6 AUTOMOBILE 4 

(SHEET METAL 1|_ DIESEL 2LJREFRIGERATION 4 

rn 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
your Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 








Enclosed is money order in amount of or in payment for a 


subscription to the U. 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





(Price to civilians who have no rela- 


{ one year } 
) six month | 


215 West St., 











ee 
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ad Contd Guard 


I'm staying in” 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, ‘“‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . .. in the U. S. Coast Guard. 





Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3%, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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Baggage moves with the men 


=without extra cost... 


USE THE RAILROADS= 


America’s Only 


Transportation System 


@ The big baggage allowance —150 |b. per man 

in the baggage car, plus personal gear of each man in 
coach or sleeping car — is just one more reason why 
Train Travel is rirst with the Services. 

@ To move one man or thousands, the railroads 
prov ide fast. dependable transportation cee 

direct from point of origin to destination. 

@ It’s a saving to the military to move men and 
equipment by rail... over America’s only 
COMPLETE transportation system. 


Ask your local railroad military representative. 


The Military Committee of the 


Railroads 


of the United States 











THE BIGGEST 


‘ALUS" 
“No N 
Unpleasant “{ 
After-taste” 


—added to the world’s 
most famous ABCs_ 


Always Milder 
Better Tasting 


Cooler Smoking 





“The Big Plus is a hit with me ULur OWeuw7 & 
“CHESTERFIELD IS THE ONLY CIGARETTE of all 


brands tested in which members of our taste 
panel found no unpleasant after-taste.” 





From the report of a well-known research organization 


Always Buy CHESTERFIELD 


ght 1951, Ligcett & Mytrs Tosacco Co. 


: 
> “FRIENOLY ISLAND” 


VEN starring 
See GLORIA DeHA sc ec hnicoler 


A 20th Century-Fox *-oduction Color by F 





